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LULBRALTRB. 
SORROW AND SONG, 


[From ‘Poems by James Hedderwick’ (Andrew Rutherglen, Glasgow.)— 
Mr. Hedderwick’s poetry evinces a lively fancy, and is marked by great 
delicacy of feeling. His volume coutains several reprints of verses which 
we had formerly seen in periodical works, and which have become favourites 
with us. We are glad to see them again in their present beautiful and more 
permanent furm.] 


Weep not over poet’s wrong, 
Mourn not his mischances— 

Sorrow is the source of song, 
And of gentle fancies. 








Rills o’er rocky beds are borne, 
Ere they gush in whiteness ; 
Pebbies are wave-chafed and worn, 
Ere they show their brightness, 


Sweetest gleam the morning flowers 
When in tears they waken; 

Earth enjoys retreshing showers 
When the boughs are shaken. 


Ceylon’s glistening pearls are sought 
In its deepest waters ; 

From the darkest mines are brought 
Gems for beauty’s daughters. 


Through the rent and shivered rock 
Limpid water breaketh; 

’Tis but when the chords are strack 
That their music waketh, 


Flowers by heedless footstep prest, 
All their sweets surrende: ; 

Gold must brook the fiery test, 
ire it show its splendour, 


When the twilight cold and damp 
Gloom and silence bringeth, 

Then the glow-worm lights its lamp, 
And the bulbul singeth, 


Stars come forth when night her shroud 
Draws as daylight fainteth; 

Only on the teartul cloud 
God his rainbow painteth. 


Weep not, then, v’er poet’s wrong, 
Mourn not his mischances— 

Sorrow is the source of song, 
And of gentle fancies, 








THE EARL OF CHATHAM. 
(Continued from Albion of last week.) 


We have now come to a part of our story which, admiring as we do the 
genius and the many noble qualities of Pitt, we cannot relate without much 
pain. We believe that, at this conjuncture, he had it in his power to give the 


victory either to the Whigs cr to the King’s friends. Ifthe had allied himself 


closely with Lord Rockingham, what could the court have done? There 
would have been only one alternative, the Whigs or Grenville; and there 
could be no doubt what the King’s chuice would be. He still remembered, as 
well he might, with the uimost bitterness, the thraldom trom which his uncle 
had treed him, and said about this time, with great vehemence, that he would 
sooner see the devil come into his closet thau Grenville. 


And what was there to prevent Pitt from allying himself with Lord Rock: 
ingham: On all the most important questions their views were the same.— 
They had agreed in condemning the peace, the Stamp Act, the general war- 
rants, the seizure of papers. The points in which they differed were few and 
unimportant. In integrity, in disinterestedness, in hatred of corruption, they 
resembled each other. ‘Their personal interests could notclash. They sat in 
different Houses, and Pitt had always declared that nething should induce him 
to be first lord of the treasury. 

It the opportunity ot forming a coalition beneficial to the state, and hon- 
ourable to all concerned,was suffered to escape,the fault was not with the Whig 
ministers. They behaved towards Pitt with an obsequiousness which, had 
it not been the effect of sincere admiration and of anxiety for the public inter- 
ests, might have been justly called servile. They repeatedly gave him to un- 
derstand that, it he chose to join their ranks, they were ready to receive him, 
not as an asSociale, but asa leader. They had proved their respect for him 
by bestowing a peerage on the person who, athat time,enjoyed the largest share 
ot his confidence, Chief Justice Pratt, What then was there to divide Pit 
from the Whigs? What, on the other hand, was there in common between 
him and the King’s friends, that he should lend himselt to their parposes—he 
who had never owed anything to flattery or intrigue, he whose eloquence and 
independent spirit had overawed two generations of slaves and jobbers, he who 
had twice been forced by the enthusiasm of an admiring nation on a re!uc- 
tant Prince? 


Unhappily the court had gained Pitt, not, it is true, by those ignoble means 
which were employed when such men as Rigby and Wedderburn were to be 
won, but by allurements suited to a nature noble even in its aberrations.— 
The King set himself to seduce the one man who could turn the Whigs out 


been in full health and vigour. But the truth is, that he had tur some line 
been in an unnatural state of excitement. No suspiciun of this sort had yet 
gotabruad. His eloquence had never shone with more splendour than au- 
ring the recent debaies. But people afierwards called to mind many things 
which ought tu have roused their apprehensions. His habits were gradually 
becoming more and more eccentric. A horror of all loud sounds, such as is 
said to have been one of the many oddities of Wallenstein, grew upon him.— 
Vhough the most affectionate of tathers, he could not at this time bear to hear 
the voices of his own children, and laid out great sums at Hayes in buying up 
houses contiguous tu his own, merely that he might have no neighbours tv 
disturb him with their noise. He iben sold Hayes, and took posssession of a 
villa at Hampstead, where he again began to purchase houses to right and 
lett. In expense, indeed, he vied, during this pait of his lite, with the weal- 
thiest of the conquerors of Bengal and Tanjore. At Burion Pynsent, he or- 
dered a great extent of ground to be planted with cedars. Cedars enough for 
the purpuse were notto be tound in Somersetshire. ‘They were tieretore col- 
lected in London, and sent down by lanc carriage. Relays ot labourers were 
hired ; and the work went on all night by torchlight. No man could be 
more abstemiousthan Pitt; yet the profusion of his kitchen was a wonder 
even lo epicures. Several dinners were always dressing ; for his appetite 
was capricious and tanciful; and at whatever inoment he felt inclinea to eat 
he expected a meal to be instantly on the table. Other circumstances might 








When the citizens learned that he had been sent for from Somersetshire, that 
he had been closeted with the King at Richmond, and that he was to be first 
minister, they had been in transports of joy. Preparations were made for a 
grand entertainment, and for a general illumination. The lamps had actual- 
ly been placed around the Monument, when the Gazette announced that the 
object of all their enthusiasm was an Earl. Instantly the feast was counter- 
manded. Th. lamps were taken down. The newspapers raised the roar of 
obloquy. Pamphlets, made up of calumny and scurrility, filled the shops of 
all the booksellers ; and of those —— the most galling were written 
under the direction of the malignant Temple. It was now the fashion to com- 
pare the two Williams, William Pulteney and William Pitt. Both, it was 
said, had, by eloquence and simulated patriotism, acquired a great ascendancy 
in the House of Commons and in the country. Both had been entrusted with 
the office of reforming the government. Both had, when at the height of 
power and popularity, been seduced by the splendour of the coronet. Both 
had been made earls, and both had in a moment become objects of aversion 
and scorn to the nation, which a few hours before had regarded them with 
affection and veneratien. 

The clamour against Pitt appears to have had a serious effect on the foreign 
relations of the country, His name had till now acted like a spell at Ver- 
sailles and St. Ildefonso. English travellers on the continent had remarked, 
that nothing more was necessary to silence a whole room-full of boasting 





he mentioned, such as separately are of litle moment, but such as, when taken 
together, and when viewed in connection with the strange events wh:ch fol- 
lowed, justify us in believing that his mind was already in a morbid stare. 

Svon afier the close of the session of Parliament, Lord Rockingham receiv- 
ed his dismissal. He retired, accompanied by a firm body of friends, whose 
consistency and aprightness enmity itself was forced toadmit. None of them 
had asked or obtained any,pension or any sinecure, either in possession or in 
reversion. Such disimterestedness was then rare among politicians. ‘Their 
chief, though not a maa of brilliant talents, had won for himself an honoura- 
ble tame, which he F>pt pure to the last. He had, in spite of difficulties 
which seemed almost insurmountable, removed great abuses and averted a 
sivi! war. Sixteen years later, in a dark and terrible day, he was again call- 
ec upon to save the state, brought to the very brink of ruin by the same perfi. 
ay and obstinacy which had embarrassed, and at length overthrown, his first 
acministration. 

Pits was planting in Somersetshire when he was summoned to court by a 
eller written with the Royalhand. He instantly hastened to London. ‘I'he 
writabilily ot his mind and body were increased by 'he rapidity with 
which he travelled; and when he reached his journey’s end he was suffering 
from tever. [ll as he was, he saw the King at Richmond, and undertook to 
fora an administration. 

Pitt was scarcely iu the state in which a man should be who has to conduct 
delicate and arduous negotiations. In his letters to his wife, he complained 
that the conferences in which it was necessary jor Aim to bear a part heated 
his blood and accelerated his pulse. From other sources of information we 
learn, that his language, even to those whose co.operation he wished to en- 
gage, was strangely peremptory anddespotic. Some of his notes writen at 
this time have been preserved, and are ina style which Louis the Fourteenth 
would have been too well bred to employ in addressing any French genile- 
man. 


Frenchmen, than to drop a hint of the probability that Pitt would return to 
power. In an instant there was deep silence: all shoulders rose, and all 
faces were lengthened. Now, unhappily, every foreign court, in learning 
that he was recalled to office, learned also that he no longer possessed the 
hearts of his countrymen. Ceasing to be loved at home, he ceased to be feared 
abroad. The name of Pitt had beenacharmed name. Our envoys tried in 
vain to conjure with the name of Chatham. 

The difficulties which beset Chatham were daily increased by the despotic 
manner in which he treated all around him. Lord Rockingham had, at the 
time of tne change of ministry, acted with great moderation, had expressed 
a hope that the new government would act on the principles of the late gov- 
ernment, and had even interfered to prevent many of his friends from quit- 
ting office. Thus Saunders and Keppel, two naval commanders of great emi- 
nence, had been induced to remain at the Admiralty, where their services 
were much needed. The Duke of Portland was still Lord Chamberlain, and 
Lord Besborough Postmaster. But within a quarter of a year, Lord Chatham 
had so effectually disgusted these men, that they all retired in deep disgust. 
In truth, his tone, submissive in the closet, was at this time insupportabl 
tyrannical in the cabinet. His colleagues were merely his clerks for naval, 
financial, and diplomatic business. Conway, meek as he was, was on one 
occasion provoked into declaring that such language as Lerd Chatham’s had 
never been heard west of Constantinople, and was with difliculty prevented 
by Horace Walpole from resigning, and rejoining the standard of Lord 
Rockingham. 

The breach which had been made in the government by the defection of so 
many of the Rockinghams, Chatham hoped to supply by the help of the 
Bediords. But with the Bedfords he could not deal as with other parties. It 

was to no purpose that he bade high for one or two members of the faction, 
in the hope of detaching them frcm the rest. They were to be had ; but they 
were to be had only inthe lot. There was indeed for a moment some waver- 








In the attempt to dissolve all parties, Pitt met with some difficulties. Some 
Whigs, whom the court would gladly have detached from Lord Rock- 
ingham, rejected all offers. The Bedtords were perfectly willing to break 
with Grenville; but Pitt would not come up to their terms. Temple, whom 
Pitt at first meant to place at the head of the treasury, proved intractable. A 
coldness indeed had, during sume months, been fast growing between the 
brothers~in -law, so long and so closely allied in politics. Pitt was angry with 
Temple tor opposing the repeal of the Stamp Act. Tempe was angry with 
Piu for refusing to accede to that family league which was pow the favourite 
plan at Stowe. At length the Karl proposedan equal partition of power and 
patronage, and offered, on this condition, to give up his brother George, Pitt 
thought the demand exorbitant, and positively refused compliance. A bitter 
quarrel fullowed. Each of the kinsmen was true to his character. Temple’s 
soul fesiered with spite,and Pit’s swelled into contempt. Temple repre- 
sented Pitt as the most odious of hypocrites and traitors. Pitt held a diffe- 
.rent, and perhaps a more provoking tone. ‘Temple was a good sort of man 
enough, whose single title to distinction was, that ne had a iarge garden, with 
a large piece of water, and a great many pavilions and summer houses. To 
his fortunate connection with a great orator and statesman he was indebted 
for an importance in the state which his own talents could never have gained 
forhim. ‘That importance had turned his head. He had begun to fancy 
that he could form administrations, and govern Empires. It was piteous to 
see a well-meaning man under such a delusion. 

In spite of all these difficulties, a ministry was madesuch as the King wish- 
ed to see, a Ministry in which all his Majesty’s friends were comtortably ac- 
commodated, and which, with the exception ot his Majesty's !riends, contained 
no four persons who had ever in their lives been inthe habit of acting together 
Men who had never concurred in a single vote found themselves seated at the 
same board. The office of paymaster was divided between two persons who 
had never exchanged a word. Most of the chief posts were filled either by 
personal adherents of Pilt, or by members of the late ministry, who had been 
indnced to remain in place after the dismissal of Lord Rockingham! To the 
former class belonged Pratt. now Lord Camden, who accepted the great seal, 
and Lord Shelburne, who was made one of the Secretaries of State. To the 
latter class belonged the Duke of Gration, who became First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, and Conway, who kept his old position both in the government and in 
the House of Commons. Charles Townshend, who had beionged to every 
party, and cared for none, was Chancellor of the Exchequer. Pitt himself 
was declared prime minister, but refused to take any laborious office. He 
was created Earl of Chatham, anc the privy seal was delivered to him. 

{t is scarcely necessary to say that the failure, the cumplete and disgrace- 
ful failure of this arrangement, is not to te ascribed to any want of talentsjin 
the persons whom we have named. None of them were deficient in abilities}; 
and four of them, Pitt himself, Shelburne, Camden, and Townshend, were 
men of high intellectual eminence. ‘The fault was not in the materials, but 
in the principle on which the materials were put together. Pitt had mixed up 


without letting Grenville in. Praise, caresses, were lavished on the idol of} these conflicting elements, in the full confidence that he should beable to 


the pation. He, and he alone,could put an erd io faction, could bid defiance 
to all the powerful connections in the land united, Whigs and Tories, Rock- 
inghams, edfords, and Grenvilles. These blandishments produced a great 
effect. For though Pit’s spirit was high and maaly, though his e oquence 
was often exerted with tormidable effect against the court, and though his 
theory of government had been learned in the school of Locke and Sidney, he 
had always regarded the person of the sovereign with profound veneration,— 
As soon as he was brought face to face with royalty, his imagination aad 
sensibility became too strong for his principles. His Whiggism thawed and 
disappeared ; and he became, for a tine, a Tory of the old Ormond pattern, 
Nor was he by any means unwilling to assist in the work of dissolving all 
politica! connections, His own weight in the state was wholly independent 
of such connections. He was therefore inclined to look on them with dislike, 
and made far too little distinction between gangs of knaves associated for 
the mere purpose of robbing the public, and confederacies of honourable men 
fur the promotion of great public objects. Norhadhe the sagacity to perceive 
that the strenuous efforts which he made to anninilate a!) parties tended only 
to _— the ascendency of one party, and that the basest and most hateful 
ofall. 

,. 1t may be doubted whether he would have been misled, if his mind had 
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keep them all in perfect subordination to himsel!, and in perfect harmony 
with each other. We shall soon see how the experiment succeeded. 

On the very day on which the new prime minisier kissed hands, three. 
fourths of that popularity which he had long enjoyed without a rival, and to 
which he owed the greater part of his authority, departed fromhim. A violent 
outery was raised, not against that part of his conduct which really deserved 
severe condemnation, but agairst a step in which we can see nothing to cen- 
sure, His acceptance of a peerage produced a general burst of indignation 
Yet surely no peerage had ever been betier earned; ner was there ever a 
statesman who more needed the repose of the Upper House. Pitt was now 





growitg old. He was much older in constitution than in years, It was with | tax. 
imminent risk to his life that he had, on some important occasions, attended | considerable majority. This wasthe first time that a mnistry had been beaten 
his duty in Parliament. During the session of 1764, he had not been able to| on an important division inthe House of Commonssince the fall of Sir Robert 


ing and some disputing among them. But at length the counsels of, the 
shrewd and resolute Rigby prevailed. They determined to stand firm'Y 
gether, and plainly intimated to Chatham thathe must take them all, or that 
he should get none of them. The event proved that they were wiser in their 
generation than any other connection in the state. Ina few months they were 
able to dictate their own terms. 

The most important public measure of Lord Chatham’s administration 
was his celebiated interference with the corn trade. The harvest had been 
bad; the price of food was high; and he thought it necessary to take on him- 
selt the responsibility of laying an embargo on the exportation of grain. 
When Parliament met, this proceeding was a'tacked by the opposition as un- 
constitutional and defended by the ministers as indispensably necessary, At 
_ an act was passed toindemnity all who had been concernedin the em 

argo. 

The first words uttered by Chatham, in the House of Lords, were in de- 
fence of his conduct on this oecasion, He spoke with a calmness, sobriety, 
and dignity, well suited to the audience which he was addressing. A subse- 
quentspeech which he made on the same subject was less successful. He 
bade defiance to aristocratical connections, with a superciliousness to which 
the Peers were not accustomed, and with tones and gestures better suited to a 
larger and stormier assembly than to the body of which he was now a member. 
A short altercation followed, and he was told very plainly that he should not 
be suffered to browbeat the old nobility of England. 

It gradua!ly became clearer and clearer that he was ina distempered state 
of mind. Hisattention had been drawn to the territorial acquisitions of the 
East India Company, and he determined to bring the whole of that great sub- 
ject before Parliament, He would not, however, conferon the subject with 
an of his colleagues. It was in vain that Conway, who was charged with 
the conduct of business in the house of Commons, and Charles Townshend, 
who was responsible for the direction of the finances, begged tor some glimpse 
of light as to what was in contemplation. Chatham’s answers were suljen 
and mysterious. He must decline any discussion with them; he did not 
want their assistance ; he had fixed on a person to take charge of his measure 
in the HouseofCommons, This person was a member who was not connect- 
ed with the government, and who neither had, nor deserved to have, the ear 
of the House—a noisy, purseproud, illiterate demagogne. whose Cockney 
English and scraps of mispronounced Latin were the jest ofthe newspapers, 
Alderman Beckford. I may well be supposed that these strange proceedings 
produced a ferment through the whole political world. The city wasin com- 
motion. The East India Company invoked the faithof charters. Burke 
thundered against the ministers, The ministers looked at each other, and knew 
not what tosay. In the midst of tae confusion, Lord Chatham proclaimed 
himself gouty, and retired to Bath. It was announced, afier some time, that 
me was better, that he would shortly return that he would soon put every thing 
in order, A day was fixed tor his arrival in London. Bu,nwhen he reached 
the Castle inn at Marlborough, he stopped, shut himself up’ in his room, and 
remained there some weeks. FE.very body whotravelled that road was amazed 
by the number of his attendants, Fcotmen and grooms, dressed in his family 
livery, filled the whole inn, though one of the largest in England, and swarm- 
ed in the streets of the little town. The truth was, that the invalid had insisted 
omy ag his stay, all the waiters and stable-boys of the castle should wear 
nis livery. 

His colleagues were in despair. The Duke of Grafton proposed to go down 
to Marlborough in order to consul: the oracle. But he was informed that 
Lord Chatham must decline al] conversation on business, Jn the mean time, 
allthe parties which were ont o! office, Bedfords, Grenvilles, and Rocking- 
hams, joined to oppose the distracted government on the vote for the Jand- 
hey were reinforced by almost all the country members and had a 








take part ina single debate. It was impossible that he should go through the Walpole. The administration, thus furiously asa/led from without, was torn 
nightly Jabour of conducting ihe business of the Government in the House of| by internal dissensions. Jt had been formed on no principle whatever. From 
Commons. His wish to be transterred, under such circumstances, to a less} the very first, nothing but Chatham’sauthority bad prevented the hostile con- 
busy and a less turbulent assembly, was natural and reasonable. The nation, | tingents which made up his ranks from going blows witheach other. That, 


however, overlooked all these considerations, Those who had most loved and | authority was now withdrawn, and every thing was in commotion. Con- 
honoured the great Commoner, were loudest in invective against the new-| way, a brave soldier, but in civil affairsthe most timid and irresolute of men, 
made lord. London had hitherto been true to him through every vicissiiude, | afraid of disobliging the King, afraid of being abused in the newspapers, afraid 
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of being thought factious if he went out, afraid of being thought interested ifhe 
stayed in, atraid ot any thing, was beaten bacicwards and forwards like a 
shuutlecock between Horace Walpole who wished to make him prime m:nis- 
ter, and Lord John Cavendish who wished to draw him into upposition. 
Charles ‘Townshend, a man of splendid talents, o! lax principles, and of 
beundless vanity and presumption, would submit to no contro), ‘The full 
extent of his ambition, and of his arrogance, had not yei been made manifest. 
for he had always quailed before the genins and the lofty character of Pit. 
But now that Pit wad quitted:he house of Commons, and seemed to have ab- 
dicated the part of chiel minister, ‘Cownshend broke louse trom all restraint. 

While things were in this state, Chatham at length returned ‘o London. 
He might as weil have remained at Marlborough. He would see nobody. 
He would give uo opinion on any public matter, The Dake of Grafton beg- 
ged piteously fur an interview for ap hour, for half an. hour, for five minutes. 
‘The answer was, that it was impossible. ‘The King himself repeatedly con 
descended to expostulate and implore. ‘ Your duty,’ he wrote,‘ your own 
honour, require you to make an elfort.” The answers to these appeals were 
commonly written in Lady Chatham’s hand, from her lord’s dictation ; for he 
had not energy even to Use a pen. He flings himself at the King’s feet. He 
is penetrated by the royal goodness, so signally shown to the most unhappy of 
men. He implores a little more indulgence. He cannot as yet transact 
business, He cannot see his culleagues, Least otall can be bear the ex- 
citement of an inierview with majesty. 

Some were hal! iaclined (v suspect that he was, to use a military phrase 
malingering. He had made, they said, a great blunder, and had found it out, 
His immense popularity his high reputation for statesmanship, were gone lor 
ever. ‘ Intoxicaied by pride, he had undertaken a task beyond his abilities, 
He now saw nothing efore him but distresses and humiliations ; and he had 
therefore simulated illaess, in orderto eSeap? fiom vexations which he had 
not fortitude to meet. ‘I'his suspicion, though it derived some colour trom 
that weaimess which was the most siriking blemish of his character, was 
certainly unfounded, His mind, befure he became fi: st minister, had been, as 
we have said, in an unsound state ; and physical aud moral causes now con- 
curred to make the derangement ot his faculties complete. The gout which 
had been the torment of his waole lite, had been suppressed by strong :eme- 
dies. for the first time since he was a boy at Oxiord, he passed seveial 
months wi houtatwinge. But his hand and foot had been relieved at the ex- 
pense of his nerves. He became melancholy, fanciful, irritable. The em- 
barrassing state ot public affairs, the grave responsibility which lay on him, 
the consciousness of his errors, the disputes of his colleagues, the savage cla- 
mours raised by his detractors, bewildered his enfeebled mind. One thing 
alone, he said, could save him. He mustrepurchase Hayes. The unwilling 
consent of the new vccupant was extorted by Lady Chatham’s entreaties and 
tears ; and her lord was somewhat easier. But if business were mentioned 
to him, he, once the proudest and boldest of mankind, behaved like a bysteri- 
cai girl, trembled from bead to tyvot, and burst into a flood of tears. 

His colleagues tor atime continued to entertain the expectation that his 
health would svvn be restored, and that he would emerge trom his retirement, 
But month followed month, and still he remained hidden in mysterious seclu. 
sion, andsunk, as far as tuey could learo, in the deepest dejection of spirits. 
They at length ceased to hope or to tear anything frow him ; and, though he 
was still nominally Prime Munister, took without scruple steps which they 
knew to be diamewically opposed to all his opinions and feelings, allied them- 
selves with those whom he nad proscribed, disgraced those whom he inost es- 
teemed, and laid taxes on the colonies, in the face ef the strong declarations 
which he had recently made. 

When he iad passed abouta year and three quarters in gloomy privacy, the 
King received a (ew lines in Lady Chatham’s hand. ‘They contained a re-. 
quest, dictated by her lord, that he might be permitied to resign the Privy Seal 
After some civil show of reluctance, the resignation was accepieu' Indeed 
Chatham was, by tis time, almost as much forgotten asif he had already 
been lying in Westminster Abbey. 
to be continued. 





GENERAL SANTA-ANNA AND HIS AIDE DE CAMP. 


In the beginaing of Apri}, 1833, Senor L——, a wealthy Mexicav merchant, 
was suddenly calied to Karope by business of importance. As it was prob- 
uble that his absence trom his native country might be for a periud of some 
duration, he determined on taking his lady and family with him. Previous- 
ly to his depariure from Vera Cruz, where he proposed to embark, he rc quest- 
ed an interview with General Santa Anna, the President of the Mexican Re- 
public. The request was readily granted; fo: Santa Anna was easily acces- 
sible to visitors, On being introduced to the President, Senor L— found 
himself in the presence of a thin, muscular man, of dark olive complexion, 
and a keen, penetrating eye—a man whose character was accurately deline- 
ated in his teatures; Santa Anna’s countenance expressed the cautious cun- 
ning of the Indian blended wih the pride and courage of the Spaniard,— 
First the soldier of Ferdinand V1i., then a revolutionary leader~seeking 
power from vanity rather than trom selfishness—alternately humane and 
cruel as the impuises of interest happened to prompt him. Such was the 
man whom a boid coup de main invested with supreme power in Mexico, to 
wield sovereign sway over ihe conquesis of Fernando Cortez, and the inherit- 
ance of Philip LI. 

Santa Anna was alone with his Aide de camp, Colonel Yanez, a remark- 
ably handsome young man. The Colonel was examining some dispaiches 
with profound attention, and was so earnestly occupied, that he seemed not 
even to notice the entrance of the Mexican merchant. 

Seno: L explained to the General that the frequent robberies and as- 
sassinations which were committed cn travellers, induced him to solicit an 
escort for his journey from Mexico to Vera Cruz, 

‘Really,’ said Santa Anna, afier a moment’s reflection, ‘it you intend 
taking with you any property of considerable value, L would not recommend 
you to have an escort; for our military, as you are doubtless aware, are not 
to be trusted. ‘They are frequently depredators instead of defenders, The 
best plan would be to get Vermont, the French saddler, in the Calle de Las 
Cadenas, to make a trank with adouble bottom, in which you may cunceal 
your money, Madame L ’s diamonds, ard any other objects of value,— 
Should you be attacked, open the trunk without hesitation, and resign allits 
visible contents, which, of course, will not be of any great value.’ 

This plan, though somewhat hazardous, appeared to Senor L—— the best 
he conid adopt. He tuok leave of the General, and whilst he was moving to 
the door of the apartment, Colone! Yanez, who during the conversation had 
appeared intently occupied in the perusal of his papers, turned his head almost 
unperceived, and cast a look at tne merchant. 

Senor L immediately proceeded to the shop of Vermont, and gave the 
requisite orders for the trunk. Having packed in it his money and valuables, 
he left Mexico that same evening, himself on horseback, and his wife and child- 
ren borne in a palanquin. The baggage was strapped on the backs of mules, 
which were ridden by a@rrieros. 

The little caravan arrived safely at Puebla, where it halted to rest for two 
days, On the third day, at sunset, the journey was resumed. The travellers 
beheld in the distance the towering peak of Mount Orizaba, whilst they slowly 
traversed the plain of Acajete, where Santa-Anna so basely doomed his friend, 
General Mejio, to be shot. They reached without disaster the gorge at the ex- 
tremity of the plain. It is a narrow, gloomy ravine, terminating in several 
diverging paths. The drowsy arricros, seated on their mules, were singing el 
oo a favourite song of the Spanish muleteers. ‘They were repeating the 
chorus :— 











‘Mi mejer y mi caballo 
Se murieron en un tiempo ;"* 
when, to their surprise, some unknown voices mingling with their own, took up 
the conclasion of the stanza :— 
‘Que mojer, y que demonio 
El caballo es lo que siento,’ t 

Before they could recover from the amazement created by this mysterious 
incident, the caravan was surrounded by a party of about twenty brigands, 
who darted out as if by magic from the rocky recesses on either side of the 
ravine, 

In spite of the shrieks of his wife and children, Senor L was in no way 
disconceried. He beheld without emo:ion the robbers Jaying hands on his 
baggage ; and when they seized the trunk, he very coolly presented the kev. 
But one of the robbers, with a significant gesture, drew out a long knile, 
and inserting it between the sides and the bottom of the trunk, he very 
dexterously detached the flat piece of wood which Vermont's ingenuity had 
devised fur concealment. ‘The merchant for a few moments, stood motion- 
less with astonishment, and then gave utterance to violent expressions of rage. 
The bandit held up the bright blade ot his knile, and aia in a calm and 
subdued tone—‘ Attempt no useless resistance, Senor, if you value your life!’ 
Then turning to Maiame L » Who, pale with terror, was sitting up in 
the palanquin holding her two children in her arms—‘ Be not alarmed, Se- 
nora,’ said he, ‘we are caballeros, and know the respect which is due to 
ladies.’ 

Casting aside all objects of trivial worth, the robbers collected the money 
and Madame L ’s jewels; among the later were some magnificent black 
pearls of California, of great value. 

Senor L.— made the best of his way back to Mexico, and there deposed 














? My wife and my horse buth died in one day. 
+ What a wife !—what a termagant! J] mourn for my horse, and not fir 
her ! 








The Avion. 





betore the Fiscal the par.iculars of the extraordinary robbery of which he had 

been the victim, It was very evident tbat the attack had been premeditated. 
There were vnly two persons besides Senor L—— who knew the existence 
of the double bottom in the trenk; these persons were General Santa Anna 
and Vermont, the sadler. ‘The latter was consequently arrested, but on his 
examination, he gave so clear and satisfactory an account of himseli that all 
possibility of suspicion was averted fromhim. He had long borne an excel- 
lent character, and the testimony of his neighbours proved that be had not quit- 
ted Mexico either on the day of the robbery or on several days preceding it. 
{n short, the innocence ot Vermont was unquestionably established, and he 
was speedily liberated ; but every effort to trace out the real criminals proved 
ineffectual, 

The exc.tement occasioned by this event was scarcely beginning to subside 
in Mexico, when a report became current that a murder had been commited 
in open day in the house of the Swiss Consul, M. Maigret. The Consul 
resided in the Calle San Cosme, noi far /rom the residence ot the former Vice- 
roy, the Countde Galvez. At first, the report gained little credit, Jor the Calle 
San Cosme is oue of th: most frequented streets in Mexico, and is crossed by 
an @queduct, which abuts on the delicious promenade, the Alameda. 

Nevertheless, the siory was buttugirue. The assassin having entered M. 
Maigret’s house by the street door, attacked and murdered his Iuidian servant. 
Hearing a disturbance, M. Maigret rushed out to the corridor, and thus taken 
by surptise was overcome by his assailant {[t appeared, however, that he 
had made a powertul resistance. A dreadful contusion was visible on his 
temple, one of his arms was broken, and there were two deep and fatal stabs 
on his leti side. In the clenched hand of the murdered man, there was found 
a brass bution with a fragment of blue cioth attached to 11. 

An active investigation was immediately set on toct, with the \iew of diss 
covering the perpetrator of this crime. Suspicion lighted on a « ragoon of 
the 4*h regiment, who, from a condition o} poverty, that is to say, ti... subsis- 
tence on his pay, had suddenly acquired abundance of money, whi: i he scat- 
tered away in protligate extravagance. This man, whese name was Anto- 
nio, could give no satisfactory account of the way in which this money was 
obtained. 

Search having been secretly made in a gy of abode, suspicion was con- 
verted into a certainty by the discovery of a blue coat, from which a button 
had been torn, and, vn comparison, the buttons of this coat were ‘ound to 
correspond precisely in size, pattern, and make with that found in the hand of 
the murdered M. Maigret. As it frequently happens, in similar cases, the 
murderer had neglected tu conceal or destroy the most positive proof ot his 
guilt. A great mass of circumstantial evidence added weight to this proof, 
so that no doubt remaited of Antonio’s participation in the crime. Still, 
however, all the efforts of the Fiscal to draw disclosures from him were inef- 
fectual, and it was clear that the hope of evading punishment through some 
occult but powerful protection, made him obstinately refuse to avow his ac- 
complices. 

In Mexico, criminal justice is not marked by that slow and cautious pro- 
gress,which mercilully attends its course in the more civilized nations of Eu- 
rope. The trial speedily terminated in the condemnation of the criminal, 
and, on the following day, a gloomy procession entered one end of the Calle 
San Cosme, and halted before the house in which the murder had been com- 
mitted. The criminal, with his head shaved, his neck and feet bare, holding 
in hisright hand a lighted taper, and attended by a Spanish I'ranciscan, was 
directed to fall on his knees at the threshold of the door and beg forgiveness. 

This first act of expiation being performed, the procession again advanced 
amidst increasing crowds of spectators, who pressed forward through the gate 
of San Agostino, the Goldsmith’s-street, and the Street of San Francisco, un- 
til they reached the Alameda. The criminal was then observed to gaze anx- 
iously through the crowd, as if looking for some signal of intelligence ; but 
he was evidently disappointed, for his eyelids fell, and he bit his lip with an 
expression of anger. This was the only mark of irritation which escaped 
him ; for the natives of those southern regions when under the influence of 
their violent feelings hold life in utter contempt. They murder without re- 
morse, and die without fear. 

On reaching the scaflold, Antonio once more cast an eager loek through the 
surrounding crowd ; then shaking his head with the air of one who resigns his 
last hope, he turned to an Alguazil who stood near him, and in a distinctly au- 
dible voice, said:—* Senor, my principal accomplice, the chief of the band 
of whichI am one, is Colonel Yanez, the Aide de Camp of his Excellency the 
President.’ 

This astounding disclosure excited at once surprise and distrust. Who 
could believe that the most brilliant officer of the Mexican army, the intimate 
friend of General Santa Anna (and, as the voice of scandal whispered, the 
paramour of his sister, Dona Dolores) was a highway rebber, a sanguinary 
murderer! but improbable as all this might seem, further judicial inquiry 
wes, nevertheless, deemed expedient. Accordingly the execution was sus- 
pended, and Antonio was conducted back to prison. Don Jose de laCortina, 
then Governor of the city of Mexico, directed the military Fiscal, Captain 
Olozago, to make a visit to the residence of Colonel Yanez. 





This visit led to some very important discoveries. The papers of Colonel | 
Yanez were seized, and among them was found a mysterious correspondence, | 


consisting of letters written in cyphers. A vast number of valuable objects 
ofevery kind were found in the house, and many jewels were recognised as 
having been the property of Sener L , who had been robbed about a 
month previously en the road from Mexico to Vera Cruz. Yanez was ar 
rested as he was coming out of the Government Palace, and immediately in- 
carcerated in prison. 

Whilst the interest excited by these evenis was still at its height, a lady, 
whose figure was concealed beneath the folds of a black silk mantilla, and 
whose face was covered with a thick veil, made a visit to the military Fiscal. 
All the resources of talent, eloquence, and tears were employed by this lady to 
move the Fiscal’s sympathy in behalf of Colonel Yanez, and to induce him to 
destroy the accusatory documents which were to be produced cn the trial.— 
The lady even ventured to offer a bribe of 30,000 piastres ; but Captain Olos 
zago indignantly rejected the offer, though in the melodious voice and fascins 
ating grace of his veiled visitor he recognised the beautiful Senora Donna 
Dolores, the President’s sister, 

Scarcely had a week elapsed from the time of this interview, when Cap~ 
tain Olozago was suddenly taken il! one morning after breakfast. He soon 
expired in violent pain and convulsions, and his medical attendants entertains 
ed no doubt that his death had been cansed by poison. 

Meanwhile, every secret intrigue that could tend to ensure the acquittal of 
Yanez was actively set on foot. Seduced by the offer of five hundred vunces 
of gold, the escribiente (clerk) of the unfortunate Fiscal consented to withdraw 
the documents whicn inculpated Yanez. But he had no sooner succeeded in 
effecting theic abstraction, than a feeling of remorse took possession of him, 
and he madea disclosure of the whole affair to his confessor, The priest re. 
fused to grant him absolution unless he restored the papers to the place from 
whence he had removed them. He could not, however, restore the five hun~ 
dred ounces of guldto the mysterious donor, of whose name and place of abode 
he was ignorant. 

Colonel Don José Calvo, who succeeded Captain Olozago in the post of 
military Fiscal, was a man of high courage and integrity. He was by birth 
a Spaniard, and had served honourably in the wars of the Peninsula. He 
was not blind to the difficulties which attended an honourable discharge of his 
duty inthe affair of Yanez. Though Santa Anna, witb his habitual duplici. 
ty, affected an utter indifference tothe result of thetrial, yet Colonel Calvo 
well, knew the feeling ot close friendship which subsisted between the Presi~ 
dent and his Aidesde~camp. The fate of Olozago, who, there was little reason 
to doubt, had been poisoned by a cup of coffee, was certainly calculated to 
intimidate him. ‘There was peri), but he resolved to face it. 

As to Yanez, he enjoyed in prison all the comforts which could have at- 
tended him in his own house. Secret (riends were continually transmitting 
to him proofs of their syinpathy and interest. One day, his jailor delivered 
to him a little note, in which were written in a female hand the words, Animo, 
amor, esperanza!* and he learned through the same secret channel that the 
accusatory papers had been abstracted, and doubtless destroyed. In the ab~ 
sence ot these proofs, there was nothing to convict him bat the evidence of 
Antonio. Yanez doubted not that when brought face to face with him, on 
the day ot trial, the dragoon would retract his statements. He certainly could 
have no wish that two victims should be sacrificed instead of one. Yanez 
was borne up by this confidence, and on the day when he was arraigned be- 
fore his judges , he manifested in his whole bearing, and in his replies to the 
questions put to him, the utmost coolness and presence of mind. 

No sooner was he conducied into court, than Antonio appeared, followed 
by six of his accomplices, who had been successively put under arrest. As if 
by an involuntary impulse, Yanez started back with a seeming disgust, and 
fixed his eyes on Anionio with a look expressing more forcibly than words, 
his indignation and contempt of the culprit who had betrayed his accomplices. 
The bandit shrunk under the glance of his leader. He appeared stupified, 
and cou!d only stammer out a few indistinct answers to the Guestions ad-~ 
dressed to him. ‘Then turning pale and red by turns, he struck his hand vio 
iently on the bar, and said— I can disclose nothing. —I know nothing.—] care 
not for my life! You may take it!’ 

Yanez thought he wassaved He little knew that the letters abstracted by 
the clerk had been replaced in the Fiscal’s portfolio. He therefore contented 
himself with a scornful denial of the charges brought against him, and when 
Colonel Calvo dwelt on the enormity of the crime of devising plunder and 
murder, and tempting others to perpetrate the deeds, Yanez replied by a smile 
of enol indifference. 








* Coureg?, love, h ye. 





December 28 


Don José Calvo then drew forth the criminatory letters. This was a thun- 
derbolt to all present. The transient doubt which had risen up in the minds 
of the judges now gave place to positive conviction, and after a pause of 
awtul silence and suspense, sentence of death was pronounced on Yanez and 
his seven accomplices. A piercing female shriek rang through the court on 
the delivery of the sentence. Yanez, however, maintained his firmness. 

‘Man condemns, and God absolves,’ said he, as he rose and bowed to the 

judges, 
, Three days after the termination ot the trial, a vast crowd collected at early 
dawnjon the plain which stretches out before the Cordada and the Paseo 
Nuevo. On this plain several scaffolds were erected, and on the right of the 
scaffolds there was an altar. In the streets leading to the piace of execution 
the balconies were occupied by elegantly dressed ladies, and among them 
Dona Doloies was conspicuous, alike for ber beauty and her death-like pale- 
hess, 

Soon there appeared in view a train of Alguazils, habited in black with 
large white neck rufis, and armed with heavy blunderbusses. ‘These were fal- 
lowed bv the brotherhood of the Agonizantes. Next appeared a Capuchin, 
baretovied, and repeating in a low solemn voice the prayers for the dead; 
then came Antonio and the other criminals, each carrying a crucifix. Yanez 
having swooned on being removed from prison, lay stretched atioll length ow 
the back of an ass, and was supported by one of the executioner’s assistants. 

As soon as the wandering eye uf Dona Dolores caught the first glimpse of 
the awful procession, she convulsively ran ber fingers over a rosary, 2rd when 
Yanez approached her balcuny, she stretched her head over the belus rade, 
gazed eagerly at her lover, and on observing his fixed eyes and livid colour, 
she exclaimed, drawing Lerself up in a transport of frantic triumpb— Yanez, 
I am satisfied! thou wilt not die by the hand of the executioner!’ Then 
drawing a poniard trom her girdle, she raised her hana as il to plunge it into 
her heart, when her husband, a grave-lovking Spaniaid, who sicod a tew 
paces behind her, rushed forward, and wiesied the weapon trom her hand. 
* Dolores,’ said he, ‘you may live with honour when he is dead’ 

Yanez had taken his ceath-potion that morning in a glass ot Xeres wine, 
in Wuich had Leen poured a few drops of one of those subtle poisons known 
to the Indians, and which never fail to destroy life within certain intervals 
This poison was the last proufot love which Yanez received {rom Dolores, 
His lifeless body was carried to the scaffold and consigned to the executioner, 
in the presence of Antonio, who inet his fate with unshaken firmness. 

By the payment of a considerable sum of money, Dona Delores prevailed 
on the Archbishop of Mexico to allow the remains of Yanez tu be interred in 
the garden of the monastery of San Fernando. 














ANECDOTES OF THE PENINSULAR WAR, 


FROM THE RECOLLECTIONS CF THE RIFLEMAN HARRIS. 
THE FIELD OF VIMIERO. 


We lay as we had stood enranked upon the field, and in a tew minutes, I 
dare say, one half of that green line, overwearied wiih their exertions, were 
asleep upon the ground they had so short a time before been fighting on.—- 
Atter we had lain for sume tittle time, | saw several mep strolling about 
the field so L again qui: kly rose, with one ortwo others ol the rifles, and once 
more looked about ne, io see what 1 could pick up amongst the slain. 

I had rambled some distance, whea | saw a French officer running towards 
me with all his mi;it, pursued by at least halt a dozen horsemen, ‘The 
Frenchman was a ta\|, handsome-looking man, dressed in a blue uniform; 
he ran swiftly asa wild Indian, turningand doubling like a bare. I held up 
my hand and called to his pursuers notto hurt him, One of the horsemen, 
however, cut him down with a desperate blow, when close beside me, and thea 
rest wheeling round, they leaned tiom their saddles, and passed their swords 
through his body. 

1 am sorry to say there was an English dragoon amongst these scoundrels ; 
the rest, by their dress, 1 judged to be Portuguese cavalry. Wheiher the 
Frenchman thus siaugbtered was a prisoner tryibg to escape, or what was the 
cause of this cold-blouded piece of cruely, | knew not, as the horsemen im- 
inediately galloped off without a word of explanation ; and, feeling quile dis- 
gusted with the scene | had witnessed, | returned to my comrades, and again 
throwing myself down, was soon as fast asieep as any there, 

I might have slept perhaps half an hour, when, the bugles again sounding, 
we all started to our ieet, and were soon afterwards maiches ofl to form the 
picquets, Towards evening I was posted upon a rising giound, amongst a 
clump of tal] trees. ‘There seemed to have been a sharp skirmish here, as 
three Frenchmen were lying dead amongst the long grass upon the spot where 
I was standing. As I] threw my rifle to my shoulder, and walked past them 
on my beat, I observed they bau been plundered, and their haversacks having 
been torn off. some of the contents were scattered about. Among other things, 
a small quantity of biscuit lay at my feet. 

As I stood at the edge ot the lite plantation, and looked over to the enemies’ 
side, | observed a large body of their cavalry drawn up. [ love to ¢all to 
mind the most trivial circumstances which | observed whilst in the Peninsu - 
Ja, and 4 remember many things, of small importance in themselves, and, 
icdeed, bard'y remarked at the time, @s forcibly as if they had been branded 
into my memory. I recoilct keeping a very sharp look owt ai ihe French 
cavalry on that evening, for 1 thought them rather too bear my post; and, 
whilst | stood bereath one of the tall trees and watched the, it commenced 
raining, and they were ordered .o cloak up. 

General Keilerman and his t.umpets al this momentreturned to the French 
side; and soon afterwards, the picquets being withdrawn, | was relieved trom 
my post, and marched off to join my company. A truce, I now found, had 
been concluded, and we lay down to rest for the night. Next day was devoted 
to the duty of burying the dead, and assisting the wounded, carrying the latter 
off the field into a churchyard near Vimiero. 


THE DAY AFTER THE BATTLE. 


The scene in this churchyard was somewhat singular. Two long tables 
had been procured from some houses near, and were placed end to end amongst 
| thé graves, and upon them were Jaid the men whose limbs it was found ne- 
cessary to amputate. Both French and English were constantly lified on and 
off these tables. As soon as the operation was performed upon one lot, they 
were carried off, and those ip wailing hoisted up: the surgeons with their 
sleeves turned up, and their hands 2nd arms covered with blood, looking like 
butchers in the shambles. 1 saw as 1 passed at least twenty legs lying on the 
ground, many of them being clothed in the long black gaiters then worn by 
the infantry of the line. The surgeons had plenty of work on hand that day, 
and not having time to take off the clothes of the wounded, they merely ripped 
the seams and turned the cloth back, proceeding with the operation as fast as 
they could. , 

Many ot the wounded came strugging into this churchyard in search of as- 
| sistance by themselves. I saw one man, faint with loss cf blood, siaggering 
| along, and turned to assist him. He was severely wounded in the head, his 
face being completely incrusted with the blood which had flowed during the 
night, and had now siopped. One eyeball was knocked out of the socket, and 
hung down upon his cheek. A ‘ 

Another man | observed who had been brought in, and propped against 
a grave mound. He seemed very badly hurt. The men wi.o had carried 
him into the churchyard, had placed his cap filled with fragments of bis- 
cuit close beside his head, and as he lay he occasionally turned his mouth 
towards it, got hold of a piece of biscuit, and munched it. 

As 1 was about to leave the churchyard, Dr. Ridgeway, one of the sur- 
geons, called me back, to assist in holding a man, he was endeavouring to ope- 
rate upon, ; s ; : ‘ ; 

‘Come and help me with this man,’ he said, ‘or I shall be all day cutting 
a ball out of his shoulder’ a 

The patient’s name was Doubter, an Irishman. He disliked the doctor's 
efforts, and wiithed and twisted so much during the operation that it was 
with difficulty Dr. Ridgeway could perform it. He found it necessary to cut 
very deep, and Duoubter made a terrible outcry atevery fresh incision, — 

‘Oh, dector dear!’ he said, ‘ ii’s mordering me youare! Blood an ’ounds! 
I shall die!—I shall die! For the love of the Lord don’t cut me all to 
pieces !’ : , 

Doubter was not altogether wrong; for, although he survived the operation, 
| he died shortly afterwards from the effects of his wounds, After I was dis- 

missed by ihe doctor, I giadly left the churchyard, and returning to the hill 

| where the rifles were bivouacked, was soon afterwards ordered by Captain 
| Leech to get my shoe-making implements from my pack, and commence 
| work upon the men’s waist belis, many of which had been much torn during 
\the action, and I continued to be so employed as long as there was light 
enough ‘o see by, after which I lay down amongst them to rest. — 

We lay that night upon the hill side, many of the men breaking boughs 

{rom the trees at hand, in order to make a slight cover for their heads; the 
| tents not being then with us. 
I remember it was intensely cold during that night. So much so that 
1 could not sleep, but Jay with my feet drawn up, as if I had a fit of the 
cramp. I was indeed compelled more than once during the night to get up 
| and run about, in order to put warmth into my benumbed lim)s. 


THE MARCH TO SPAIN. 


| ‘Three days’ march brought us within the walls ot Lisbon, where we halted, 
and, the tents soon after coming up, were encamped. The second day after 
our arrival, as I was lying in my tent, Captain Leech and Lieutenant Cox 
| entering it, desired me to rise and follow them, We took the way towards 
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THe Alvion. 


the town, and wandered about the streets for some time. Both these officers | and beet for three days . add to all this, my hatchet, rifle, and 70 or 80 rounds 


were good looking men, and in their rifle uniform, with the pelisse hanging 
from one shoulder, and hessian boots then worn, cut a dash, f thought, in the 
streets ot Lisbon. There were no other English that I could observe in the 
town this day ; and, what with the glances of the black eyed lasses from the 
windows, and the sulky scowl of the French sentinels as we passed, [ thought 
we caused quite a sensation inthe place. Indeed | \.-lieve that we were the 
first men that entered Lisbon after the arrival of the army within its walls. 

After some little time had been spent in looking about us, the officers spied 
an hotel, and entering it, walked up stairs. £ mys:li entered a sort of tap- 
room below, and found myself in the midst of a la g+ assemblage ot French 
soldiers, many of whom were wounded, some with ibeir arms hanging in 
scaris, and others bandaged about the head and face. in short, one halt of 
them appeared to carry tokens of our bullets of a few days betore. 

At first they appeared inclined to be civil to me, al nouga my appearance 
amongst them caused rather a sensation, I observed, aud three or four rose 
from their seats, and with all the swagger of Frenchmen strutted up, and 
offered to drink with me. 1 was young then, and full of the natural animosity 
against the enemy so prevalent with John Bull. 1 hated the French with a 
deadly hatred, and refused to drink with them, showing by my discourteous 
manner the feelings | entertained: so they turned off, with a ‘Sacré!’ and a 
‘Bah!’ and, reseating themselves, commenced talking ai an amazing rate 
all at once, and no man listening to his fellow. 

Although I could not comprehend a word of the language they uttered, I 
could pretty well make out that { myself was the subject of tne noise around 
me. My discourteous manners had offended them, and they seemed to be 
working tuemselves up intu a violent rage. One fellow in particular, wear- 
jing an immense pair cf moustachivs, and his coat loosely thrown Over his 
shoulders, his arm being wounded, and in a sling, rose up, and attempted to 
harangue the company. He pointed to the pouch at my waist, which con- 
tained my bullets, then to my :ifle, and taen to hisowa wounded arm, and [ 
began te suspect that I shuuld probably get more than [ had bargained for on 
entering the house, unless | speedily managed to remove myselt out ot it, 
when, luckily, Captain Leech aud Lieutenant Cox entered the room in search 
ct me, They saw at a glance the state of aflairs, aad mstantly ordered me 
toquit the room, themselves covering my retreat. 

‘Better take care, Harris,’ said the captain, ‘how you get amongst such a 
party asthatagain. You donot un terstaad tneir lanzuage ; | do: they meant 
mischief.’ 

Aller progressing throagh various streets, buying leather and implements 
or mending our shoes, the two ollicers desired me again tu await them in Lhe 
Street, and entered a shop close at hand, ‘The day was hot, and a wine house 
being directly opposite me, alter waiting sometime, I crossed uver, and, going 
in, called fora cupot wine. Here again! found myselt in the midst of a large 
assembiage of French soldiers, and once more an object of curivsity ani dis- 
like. towever, | paid tor my wine, and drank it, regardless of the clamour 
my intrusion hal evain called forth, The host, however, seemed to under- 
stand his guest vette: nan Lait, snd evi tcotly anticipated misehiel, 

Alter in vais \ji0g to makes me understand him, he suddealy jumped 
from behind nis bar, and seizing me by the suvulder without ceremony, thrust 
me into the street. I found the two officers looking anxiously tor me when 
I got oat, ani not quite easy at my disappearance. 1 however excused iny- 
self by pleading the neat of tne aay, aud iny anxiety io tasie the good wines 
of Lisbon, aud together we lett the towa, witu our purchases, and reached the 
camp. 

Next morniaz Captain Leech agaia entered my tent, and desired me to 
pick out three good workmen trom the company, take them into the town, and 
seek out a Shoeinaker’s shop as near the camp as possible. 

* You must get leave to work in the first shop you can find,’ he said, ‘as 
we haye a long march beture us, and many of the men without shoes to 
their feet.’ 

Accordingly, we carried with us three small sacks filled with old boots and 
shoes, and entering Lisbon, went into the first shoemaker’s shop we saw.— 
Here [ endeayvouied in vain to make myself understood for some time. There 
was a master shoemaker at work and three men. They did not seem 
to like our intrusion, and looked very sulky, asking us various questions, 
whica I could not understand; the only words { could at all comprehend be- 
ing ‘ Bonus lreiandos, Brutu Englisa,’ | thought, considering we had come 
so tar to fight their batiles for them, thatthis was the north side of civil; so I 
Signed to the neo, and, by way of explanation of our wishes, and in order to 
cut the inatier short, they emptied the three sacksful of boots and shoes upon 
the floor. 
the rifles spoke for themselves, and, seating ourselves, we commenced work 
forthwith. 

In this way we continued employed while the army lay near Lisbon, every 
ae coming in to work, and returning to the camp every night to 

eep. 

Atier we had been there several days, our landlord’s family had the curi- 
Osity to come occasionally and take a peep at us. My companions were 
Noisy, good tempered, jolly fellows, and usually sang all the time they ham- 
mered and strapped. ‘The mistress of the house, sveing I was the head man, 
occasionally came and sat down beside me as 1 worked, bringing her daugh- 
~e very handsome dark-eyed Spanish girl, and as a matier of course J tell 

in love. 

We soon became better acquainted, and the mother one evening, after hav- 
ing sat and chattered to ie, serving me with wine, and other good things, en 
my rising to leave the shop, made a signal for me to follow her, She had 
managed to pick up a little English, and 1 knew a tew words of the Spanish 
language, so that we could pretty well comprehend each otne:’s meaning; 
and, atier leading me into therr sitting room, she brought her handsome daugh- 
ter, and, without more circumstance, olered her to me for a wile. ‘he offer 
was a tempting une; but the conditions of the marriage made it impossible 
for me to cumply, since | was to change my religion, and desert my colours, 
The old dame proposed to conceal me effectuaily when the army march- 
ed; after which I was to live like a gentleman, with the handsume Maria 
for a wite. 

__ It was hard to refuse so tempting an offer, with the pretty Maria endeavour- 

ing to back her mother’s proposal. 1, however, made them understand that 

nothing woalt tempt me to desert; and, promising to wy and get my dis- 

ae when [ returned to England, protested | would then return and marry 
aria. 

Soon alter this the army marched for Spain; the rifles paraded in the very 
Street where the shop [ had so long worked at was situated, and | saw Maria 
al the window. As vur bugles struck up, she waved her handkerchief; I re- 
turned the salute, and in half an hour | had forgotten ali about her. So much 
for a soldier’s love. : 

Our marches were now long and fatiguing. I do not know how many 
miles we traversed ere we reached Almeida, which | was wold was the last 
town in Portugal: some uf my companions said we had come five hundred 
miles since we left Lisbon. 

e now passed to the left, | remember, and bade adieu to Purtugal for ever. 
We had tought and conquered, and felt elated accurdingly. Spain was betore 
us, and every Man in the rifles seemed only anxious to get a rap at the drop 
again. On anton we toiled, till we reached Salamanca I love to remem- 
ber the appearance of that army, as we moved along at this time. It was a 
glorious sight to see our colours spread in these fulds, thought. The men 
seemed invincible; nothing, [ thought, could have beatenthem. We had 
some oi as desperate fellows in the riftes alone as had ever toiled under the 
burning sun of an enemy’s country in any age; but I lived to sce hardship 
and toil lay hundreds of taem low, betore a few weeks were over our heads. 
At Salamanca we stayed seven or eight days, and during this time the shoe- 
makers were again wanted, and [ worked with my men incessantly during 
th's short halt. 

Our marches were now still more arduous; fourteen leagues a day, [ have 
heard the men say, we accomplished be ore we halted; and many of us were 
found oat, and floored in the road. It became every one for himselt. The 
load we carried was too great, and we staggered on, looking neither to the 
right nor the Jefi. Ifa man dropped, he found it no easy matter to get up 
again, unless his companion assisted him, and many died of fatigue. As for 
myself, | was nearly floored by this march; and, on reaching a town one 
night, which I think was called Ramora, [ fell at the entrance of the first 
Street we came to; the sight left my eyes, my brain reeled, and I came down 
like a dead man, When I recovered my senses, I remember that I crawled 
into a dour | found open, and being too ill to rise, lay for some time in the 
passage unregarded by the inhabitants. 


FIRST SIGHT OF THE FRENCH.—A SOLDIER'S WIFE. 


In the year 1808, while quartered at Hythe, in Kent, tour companies of the 
secon battalion of the rifles were ordered to Portugal. In that year I first 
Saw the French, 

We sailed trom the Downs with about twenty thousand men, and arriving 
at Cork, jay in the Cove for five or six weeks. The rifles alone were ais- 
embarked (uring this time, for the purpose of being well dri!led, and inured to 
skirmishing. We landed every morning, and were embarked again every 
night. : 

At the expiration of the time I have mentioned, the expedition sailed for 
Portugal, and Janded at Mondego. The rifles were pushed turwards in ad-~ 
vance immediately, and we soon began to find the oil and exertiun of carry- 
ing ourknapsacks, under a burning sun, For my part, L otten wonder now 
how I could carry the quantity of things with which | was laden. The pack, 
the great-cvat, the blanket, camp-kettle, haversack, containing leather for re- 
pairing shoes, together with hammer and tools, mixed up with ship biscuit 


of ball, were no slight weight for a man only five feet eight inches to walk 
under. 

We marched till it was nearly dark, and then halted for the night. I my- 
sel! was inmediately posted sentinel between two hedges, and in a short time 
General Fane came up, and himself cautioned me to ve alert. 

‘Remember, sentinel,’ he said, * that we are now near an active enemy ; 
therefore be careful here, and mind what you are about.’ 

it was on the 15th of August when we first came up with the French, and 
their skirmishers immediately commenced operations by raining a shower ot 
balls upon us as we advanced, which we immediately returned. 

The first man that was hit was Lieutenant Banbury; he fel] pierced through 
the head with a musket bail, and died almo-t immediately. 1 thought I bad 
never heard such a trewendous noise as the firing made on this occasion, and 
the men on both sides of me, I could occasionally observe, were falling fast. 
Being overmatched, we revired to a rising ground, or hillock, in our rear, and 
formed there all around its sutmmit, standing three deep, the tront rank kneel 
ing. In this position we remained ail night, expecting the whole hust upon 
usevery moment At daybreak. however, we receive iastructions to fall 
back as quickly as possibl+ upon the main body. Having done so, we now 
lay down fora few hours’ rest, and then again advanced to feel tor (ne enes 


On the 17th, being still in front, we again came up with the French, and | 
remember observing tne pleasing etfee: afforded hy the sun’s rays glancing 
upoa their arms, as they tormed in order of battle to receive us, Moving on 
in extended order, under whatever cover the nature of the ground afforded, to- 
gether with some co:mpanies of the sixtieth, we vegan a sharp fire upon taem; 
and thas coinmenced the battle of Roliga. 

1 do not pretend to give a description of this, or any other battle L have been 
presentat. All i can do is, to tell those things which happened immediately 
iy ag me, and that, I think, is as nuch asa private soldier can be expected 
to do, 

Soon afterwards the firing commenced, and we had advanced pretty close 
upon the enemy, ‘Taking advantage of whatever cover | could find, 1 threw 
myself down behind a small bank, where I lay so secure, that, although the 
Frenchmen’s bullets fell pretty thickly around, | was enabled tu knock seve- 
ral over without being dislodged; in fact, Lb fired away every round | had in 
my pouch whilst lying on this spot, 

At length, after a sharp contest, we forced them to give ground, and, follow- 
ing them up, drove them from their position in the heights, and hung upon 
| their skirts till they made another stand, and thea the game began again. 

The rifles, indeed, fought well this day, aud we lost many men. They 
seemed in high spirits, and delighted at having driven the enemy before them. 
Joseph Cuchan was by my side loading and firing very industriously about 





We now explained what we would be at; the boots and shoes of 


, this periodof the day. Thirsting with heat and action, he lifted his canteen 
| to his mouth; ‘ Here’s to you, old boy,’ he said, as he tooka pull at its con- 
ents, As he did sua bullet went through the canteen, and pertorating his 
brain, Killed him in a moment, Another man fell close to him almost iin- 
| mediately: he was struck by a ball in the thigh. 
| indeed we caught it severely just here, ard the old iron was also playing 
its part among our poor fellows very merrily, [saw a mannamed Symmoncs 
struck tall in the face by a rounasshot and come to the ground a headless 
trunk, Meanwhile many large balls bounded along the ground among us so 
deliberately that we could occasionally evade them without difficulty. 1 could 
relate many more of the casnaliies | witnessed on this day, but the above 
will suffice. When the roll was called after the battie, the females who missed 
their husbands came along the front of the line to inquire of the survivors 
whether they knew anything about them. Among other nam2s I heard that 
ot Cochan called in a female voice, without being replied to. 

The name struck me, and I observed the woman who bad called the name ; 
she stood sobbing before us, and apparently afraid to make furiher inquiries 
about her husband. No man had answered to the name, or had any account 
togiveofhis tate. I myselt had observed him fall, as related before, while 
drinking from his canteen; but as I looked at the poor sobbing creature be- 
fore me [ felt unable to tell her of his death, At length Captain Leech ob- 
served her, and called out to the company, 

‘Does any man here know what has happened to Cochan 2? If so, let him 
speak out at once.’ 

Upon this order I immediately related what I had seen, and told the man- 
ner of his death. After awhile Mrs. Cochan appeared anxious to seek the 
spot where her husband fell, and in the hope of still finding him alive, ask- 
ed me to accompany her over the field. She hoped, notwithstanding what I 
had told her, to find him yet alive. 

‘Do you think you can findit?’ said Captain Leech, upon being referred 
to. 

I told him I. was sure I could, as 1 had remarked many placcs while look- 
ing for cover during the skirmishing, 

‘Go then,’ said tne captain, ‘and show the poor woman the spot, as she 
seems so desirous of finding the body.’ 

[ accordingly took my way over the ground we had fought upon, she fol- 
lowing and sobbing after ine, and, quickly reaching the spot where her hus- 
band’s body lay, pointed it out to her. 

She now soon discovered all her hopes were in vain; she embraced a stiffen. 
ed corpse, and after arising and standing contemplating his disfigured face for 
some minutes, with hands clasped, and tears streaming down her cheeks, she 
took a prayer-book from her pocket, and kneeling down, repeated the service 
fur the dead over the body. When she had finished she appeared a good deal 
comforted, and I took the opportunity of beckoning to a pioneer [ saw near with 
sme other men, and together we dug a hole, and quickly buried the body. 
Mrs. Cochan then returned with :me to the company te which her husband had 
been attached, and laid herself down upon the heath near us. She lay, I re- 
member, amongst some other females, who were in the same distressing cir- 
cumstances with herself, with the sky for her canopy, and a turf for her pillow, 
for we had no tents with us. Poor woman! 1 pitied her much; but there 
was noremedy. Ifshe had been a duchess slie must have fired the same. She 
was a handsome woman, [ remember, and the circumstance of my having seen 
her husband fail, and accompanied her to find his budy, begot a soit of intimacy 
between us. The company to which Cochan had belonged, bereaved as she 
was, was now her home, and she marched and took equal fortune with us to Vi- 
miero. She hovered about us during that battle, and then went with us to Lis- 
bon, where she succeeded in procuring a passage to England. Such was my 
first acquaintance with Mrs. Cochan. The circumstances of our intimacy were 
singular, and an attachment grew between us during the short time we remain- 
ed together. What little attention [ could pay her during the hardships of the 

march I did, and I also offered on the first opportunity to marry her. ‘She 
had, however, received too great a shock on the occasion of her usband's deat 
ever to think of another soldier,’ she said ; she therefore thanked me for my 
good feeling towards her, but declined my offer, and Jeft us soon afterwards for 
England. 

It was on the 21st of August that we commenced fighting the battle of Vimi- 
ero. I have already related one or two anecdotes uf this engagemert, but have 
still a few things to mention. 

The French came down upon usin column, and the riflemen immediately 
commenced a sharp fire upon them from whatever cover they could get a shel- 
ter behind, whilst our cannon played uponthem from our rear. I saw regular 
lanes torn through their ranks as they advanced, which were immediately clos- 
ed up again as they marched steadily on Whenever we saw a round shot thus 
go through the mass we raiseda shout of delight. 

One of our corporals, named Murphy, was the first man in the rifles who was 
hit that morving, and Iremember more particularly remarking the circumstance 
from his apparently having a presentiment of his fate before the battle began, 
He was usually an active fellow, and upto this time had shown himself a good 
and brave soldier, but un this morning he seemed unequal to his duty. Gener- 
al Fane and Major Travers were standing together at an early part of this day. 
The general had a spy-glass in his hand, and for some time looked anxiously 
atthe enemy. Suddenly he gave the word to fall in, and immediately all was 
bustle amongst us The Honourable Captain Peckenham spoke very sharply 
to Murphy, who appeared quite dejected and out of spirits, | observed. He 
had a presentiment of death, which 1s by no means an uncommon circumstance, 
and I have observed it once or twice since this battle. 

Others besides myself noticed Murphy on this morning, and, as we had rea- 
son to know he was not ordinarily deficient in courage, the circumstance was 
talked of after the battle was over. He was the first man shot that day. 





MISS MARTINEAU ON MESMERISM. 
Tynemouth, Nov. 29, 1844. 

When I entered upon my lodgings here, nearly five years ago, I was wai'ed 
upon by my landlady’s niece, a girl of fourteen. From that time to this, she 
has been under my eye; and no‘, at the age of nineteen, she has all the in- 
genuousness and conscientioushess that won my respect at first, with an in- 
creased intelligence and activily of affections. { am aware that personal 
confidence, such as [ feel for this girl, cannot be transferred to any other mind 
by testimony, Still, the testimony of an inmate of the same house for s9 
inany years, as toessential points of character, must have some weight ; and 
therefore [ preface my story with it.—l would add that no won ‘ers of Mes- 
merism could be greater than that 2 person of such character, age, and posi- 
tion should be able, for a lorg succession of weeks, to do and say things, 
every evening, unlike her ordinary sayings and doings, to tell things out of 
the scope of her ordinary knowledge, and to command her countenance ard 
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demeanour, so that no fear, no mirth, no anger, no coubt, should ever once 
make her move a muscle, or change colour, or swerve for one instant from 
the consistency ot her assertions and denials on matters of fact or opinion. I 
am certain that it is not in human nature to keep up for seven weeks, without 
slip or trip, a series of deceptions so multifarious; and I should say so of a 
pertect stranger, ax confidently as I say it of this girl, whom I know to be in- 
capable of decepion, as much from the character of her intellect as of her 
morale. When it 1s seen, as it will be, chat she has also told incidents which 
it is impossible she could have known by ordinary means, every pea who 
really wishes to study suca a case, will think the present as worthy of atten- 
tion as any that can be met with, though it offers no array of strange tricks, 
and fewexireme marvels, : 

My Mesmerist and I were taken by surprise by the occurrence of this case. 
My triend’s maid wid her, on the Ist of October, tnat J. (our subject) had been 
sutfering so much the day before, trom pain inthe head and inflamed eye, 
Unat she (the maid) had mesmerized her; that J. had gone off into the deep 
sleep in five minuics, and had slept tor twenty minutes, when ber aunt, in 
alarm, had desired that she should be awakened. J. tound herself not only 
relieved from pain, bat able to eat and sleep, and to set about her business the 
next day with a relisn and vigour quite unusual. My friend saw at once 
what an opportunity might here offer for improving the girl’s infirm health, 
and for obtaining light as to the state and management of iny case, then ad- 
vancing well, but still a subject of anxiety. ey 

J. had for six years been subject tc frequent severe pain in the left temple, 
and perpetually recurring inflammation of the eyes, with much disurder be- 
sides. She is active and stirring in her habits, patient and cheeriul in illness, 
and disposed to make the least, rather than the most, of her complaints. She 
had, during these six years, been under the care of several doctors, and was 
a! one time a patient at the Eye Infirmary at Newcastle ; and the severe treat- 
ment she has undergone is melancnoly to think of, when most of it appears to 
have been almost or entirely in vain. She herself assigns, in the trance, a 
structural defect as the cause of her ailments, which will prevent their ever 
being entirely removed; but, from the beginning of the mesmeric treatment, 
her health and looks have so greatly improved, that her acquaintance in the 
neighbourhood stop her to ask how it is that her appearance is so amended. 
There was in her case certainly no ‘imagination’ to begin with: for she was 
wholly ignorant of Mesmerism, and had no more conception of the phenom- 
ena she was ahout to manifest than she has consciousness of them at this 
moment. 

This unconsciousness we have guarded with the utmost care. We imme- 
diately resolved that, if possible, there should be one case of which no one 
could honestly say that the sleeping and waking states of mind were mixed. 
Our object has been, thus far, completely atained—one harmless exception 
only having occurred. This was when, speaking of the natare and destiny 
of man, an idea which she ‘had heard in church’ intruded itself among some 
otherwise derived, and troubled her by the admixture. On thatoccasion, she 
remarked aiterwards, that she had been dreaming, and, she thought, talking 
ot the soul and the day of jadgmen'. ‘Duis is the onty in-tance of her retain- 
ing any trace o! anything being saul or wone in ihe irance. Ler surprise on 
Lo or three occasiuns, at finding hersel!, on awaking, in a different chair 
trom the one she went to sleep in, must snow her that she walked ; but we 
have every evidence trom her reception of what we say to her, and from her 
ignorance of things of which she had previously informed us, ‘hat the time of 
her mesmeric sleep is afterwards an absolaie blank to her. { asked her one 
evening lately, when she was in the deep sleep, what she would think of my 
publishing an account of her experience with ny own—whether she would be 
vexed by it, She replied that she should like it very much: she hoped some- 
body would let her know of it, and show it to her—for, though she remem- 
bered when asleep everything she had thought when asleep before, she could 
not keep any of it till she awoke. It was all regularly ‘ blown away.’ But 
if it was printed, she should know ; and she should like tha’. , 

To preserve this unconsciousness as long as possible, we have admitted no 
person whatever at our ‘séances,’ trom the first day till now, who could speak 
to her onthe subject. We shut out our minds at once; and we too have been 
the constant witnesses, with a visitor now and then, to the number of about 
twelve in the whole. ‘ 

It is a memorable moment when one first hears the monosyliable, which 
tells that the true mesmeric trance has begun.—‘ Are you asleep? ‘ YEs.’ 
It is crossing the thresnold ot a new region of observation of human nature. 
Then it goes on—‘ How long shall you sleep?’ ‘ Half an hour.’—* Shall you 
wake ot you:self, or shall I wake you?’ ‘I shall wake of myself’—And so 
she did to a second—no clock or watch being near, but the watch in my hand. 
For some weeks she could always see the time, and foretell her own waking ; 
but of late, in manifesting some new capabilities, she has lost much of this. 

Nothing can induce her to say a word on a matter she is not perfectly sure 
of. She solemnly shakes her head, saying, ‘1 won’t guess— it won't do to 
guess.’ And sometimes, appealingly, ‘IT would tell you if L could” ‘T’ll try 
to see,’ ‘Vil do all I can,’ &c. ; 

When sure of her point, nothing can move her from her declarations, 
Night atter night, week alter week, she sticks to her decisions, strangely 
enough sometimes, as it appears 10 us; but we are not aware of her ever yet 
having been mistaken on any point on which she has declared herself. e 
ascribe it to our having carefully kept apartthe waking‘and sleeping ideas ; for 
it is rare to find somnambules whose declarations can be at all confidently 
relied on, If any waking consciousness is mixed up with their sleeping fa- 
culties, they are apt to gaess—to anuuse their fancy, and lo say anything that 
they think will best please their Mesmerist. J.’s strict and uncompromising 
truthfulness forms a striking contrast with the vagaries of hacaneyed, and 
otherwise mismanaged somnambnles, 

Ii soon became evident that one of her strongest powers was the discem- 
ment ot disease, its condition and remedies. She cleared up her own case 
first, prescribing for herself very fluently. 11 was curiousto see, on her awak- 
ing, the deference and obedience with which she received from us the pre- 
scriptions wih which she herself had just furnished us, ‘They succeeded ; 
and so did similar efforts on my behall. 

I cannot here detail the wonderful accuracy with which she related, without 
any possible knowledge of my life ten andtwenty years ago, the circumstances 
of the origin and progress of my health, of the unavailing use of medical 
treatment for five years, and the operation of Mesmerisin upon it of late, One 
little tact will serve our present purpose better. Soon after she was first mes- 
merized, I was undergoing my final severance from opiates—a serious mat- 
ter to one who had depended so long and so desperately upon them. As I 
have said, 1 got thoegh the cay pretty well; but the nights were intolerable, 
from pain and nervous irritations, which made it impossible to rest for two 
minutes together, After four such nights, 1 believe my Mesmerist’s fortitude 
and my own would have given way together, and we should have brought the 
laudanum bottle to lighi again, but for the bright idea, ‘let us askJ!’ She 
said at once what my sufierings had been, and declared that I should sleep 
move and more by degrees, if | took—(what was as contrary to her own ordi- 
nary ideas of what is right and rational as to mine)—ale at dinner, and half 
a wine glass full of brandy in water at night. I refused the prescription till 
reminded—‘ Remember, she has never been wrong.’ | obeyed ; the fact be- 
ing kept secret between us two, in order to try, every evening, J.’s knowledge 
and opinion. She always spoke and advised in a confident famiharity with 
incidents known only to us two, ani carried me steadily through the struggle. 
1 lost my miseries, and recovered my sleep, night by bight, till at the end of 
the week, I was quite well, without stimulant or sedative. Nothing can be 
more remote from J.’s ordinary knowledge and thought than the structure of 
the human body, and the remedies for disease; and, though I was well aware 
how common the exercise of this kind of insight is in somnambules—how it 
is used adroad as an auxiliary to medical treatment—lI was not the less sur- 
prised by the readiness and peremptoriness with which a person, in J.’s posi- 
tion, declared, and gave directions about things which she is wholly ignorant 
of an hour after, and was during the whole of her life before. 

It is almost an established opinion among some of the wisest students ct 
Mesmerism, that the mind of the somnambule mirrors that of the Mesmerist. 
Ot course, this explains nothing of the operation of Mesmerism ; but it is a 
supposition most important to be established or disproved. One naturally 
wishes to find it true, as it disposes of much thal, with the hasty, passes for 
revelation of other unseen things than those which lie in another person’s 
mind, It certainly is true to a considerable extent as is pretty clearly proved 
when an ignorant child—ignorant, especially of the Bib!e—discourses of the 
Scriptures and divinity when mesmerized by a clergyman, and of the nebulie 
when mesmerized by an astronomer; but we have evidence in J. that this is, 
though often, not universally true. 1 will give an example of each :— ; 

On Saturday, October 12, she had told us that she now ‘saw the shades of 
things’ that she wanted to know, and that she should ‘ soon see clearer.’ The 
next evening, she went into a great rapture about the ‘gleams payee: | 
brighter, so that she should soon see all she wished. ‘The light came throug 
the brain,—not Jike sunlight, nor moonlight; ‘ No, ‘here is no light on earth 


like this:’ the knowledge she got ‘comes Se — eet 
pleasantly !’ ‘How is the mesmerizing done which causes this?’ ‘ all 
the powers at once.’ ‘ What powers?’ ‘The soul, and the mind, and the 


vital powers of the body.’ Then, as we ingaired—‘ The mind is not the 
same as the soul. All are required in mesmerizing, butthe mind most, though 
Mesmerism is still something else.’ ‘ Those three things exist in every human 
being, (the soul, the mind, and the body,) separate from one another ; but the 
faculties belonging to them are notthe same in everybody; some have more, 
some less. The body dies, and the mind dies with it; but the soul lives after 
it. The soul is independent and seli-existen!, and therefcre lives tor ever, I 
depends upon nothing.’ 








Here I prompted the question, ‘ What, then, ‘s its relation to Gol? She 
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hastily replied, *‘ He takes care of it, to reunite it with the body at the day of 
ne ara ere [ was forcibly and painfully struck with the incompatibi- 
ity of the former and latter saying, not (as I hope it is needless to explai.), 
for any waiting on her lips for revelations on this class of subjects, but be- 
cause it was painful to find her faculues working taultily. As | felt this 
pte come over me, anexpression of trouble disturbed J.’s face, so 
ineffably happy always during her sleep. ‘ Stop,’ said she,‘ 1 am not sure 
aboutthat last. All 1 said betore was true—the real mesmeric trath. Bat lt 
can’t make vat about that last; L heard it when I was awake,—I heard 1 
in church,—that all the particles of our bodies, however they may be scatte: ed, 
will be gathered together at the day ofjudgment ; but Lam not sure.’ And 
she became excited, Saying, mat ‘ it bothered her, what she knew and what 
she had heard being mixed up. Her Mesmerist dispersed that set of ideas, 
and she was presently happy again talking of ‘the lights.’ This was the oc- 
casiof 00 which some traces remained in her waking state, and she told a 
fellow-servant thai she had been dreaming and talking about the day of 
judgment, 

Now here her mind seemed to reflect those of both her companions, (though 
I was not aware of being en rapport with her). Her Mesmerist had itin her 
mind thata suinpainbule at Cheltenhamhad declared man to consist of three 
elements ; and J.’s trouble at her own mingling of ides from two scurces 
seems to have beea an immediate echo of mine. Such an incident as this 
shows how watchful the reason should be over such puenomena, and explains 
the rise uf many preteusions to inspiration. It requires some self-control for 
the most philosophical to iouk ona person of moderate ca; abilities and con- 
fined education, in the attitude of sleep, unaware of passing incidents, but 
speaking on high subjecis with an animated delight exceeding anything wit- 
nesset in ordinary lite:— it requires some coolness and command of seit to 
remember that what is said may be of no authority as truth, however valuable 
as manilesiation. 

On the next occasion, she uttered what could not possibly be in the mind of 
any one of the four persons present. The anecdvte is so inexplicable, that 
I should not give it but for my conviction that it is right to relate the most 
striking facts tha come under my observation, positively declining to theo- 
riz2. My triend and { have used every means of ascertaining the truth in this 
instance ; and we cannot discover any chink through which deception or mis- 
take can nave crept in, even if the somnambule had been a stranger, instead 
ot one whose integrity is well kauwn to us. 


The next evening (Monday, October 14th,; J. did not comes usual to our 
seance. ‘(neve was affliction in the household, An aunt of J.’s, Mrs, A., a 
good woman [ have long known, lives in a cottage at the bottuin ot our garden. 
Mrs. A.’s son, J.’s cous'n, was one ct the crew of a vessel which was ‘his 
eveniog reported to have been wrecked near Hull. This was all that was 
known, except that the owner was gone to Hull to see about it. J, was abvut 
to walk to Shields with a companion to inquire, but the night was so tempest- 
uous, and it was so evident that no news could be obtained, that she was per- 
suaded hvito go, But she was wo much disturbed to think of being mesmer- 
ized. Next morning there was no news. All day there were flying reports 
—that all hands were last-—that all were saved—but nothing Jjike what 
atterwards proved to be the truth. In the afiernoon (no tidings having arrived 
we went for a long drive, and wok J. with us. She was wiihus in anothe: 
direction, till tea time ; ani then, on our return, there were sii!) no tidings ; 
bot Mis. A. was gone to Snields to inquire, and if letters had come, she would 
bring the news in the evening. J. wentout on an errand, while we were at 
tea,—no person inthe place having then any means ot knowing abont the 
wreck ; and on her return, she came straight up to us for her seance. Two 
gentlemen were with us thatevening, one from America, the other from the 
neighbourhood. I may say here, that we note down at the moment what J. 
Says; on this evening there was the additional security of my American 
friend repeating to me, on the instant, (on account of my deainess,) every 
word as it fell. ; ‘ 


J. was presently asleep, and her Mesmerist, knowing the advantage of in- 
troducing subjects on wiich the mind had previously been excited, and how 
the inspiration follows the course of the affections, a ked, as soon as the sleep 
was deep enough, ‘Can youtell us about the wreck?’ J, tranquilly replied 
‘Oh! yes, they’re all safe; but the ship is all to pieces !’ ; 

‘ Were they saved in their boat 
‘No, that’s all to pieces,’ 

* How then ? 

*A queer boat took them off, not their boat.’ 

* Are you sure they are all safe 

‘Yes; allthat were on board: but there was a boy kiiled. But I don’t think 
itis my cousin,’ 

‘ At the time of the wrecix?’ 

* No, before the storm.’ 

* How did it happen ?” 

* By a fall.’ 

‘ Down the hatchways, or how 7” 

‘ No, he fell through the rigging, from the mast.’ 

She presently observed, ‘ My aunt is below, telling them all about it, and | | 
shail hear it when I go down,’ 

. My rooms being a selection trom two houses, this ‘ below’ meant two sto- 
ries lower in the next house. 

She continued talking of other things for an hour longer, and before she 
awoke, the gentlemen were gone. After inquiring whether she was refreshed 
by her sleep, and whether she had dreamed, (* No,") we desired her to let us 
know if she heard news of the wreck; and she promised, in all simplicity 
that she would. In another quarter uf an hour, up she came, all animation, to 
tell us that her cousin and all the crew were safe, her aunt having returned 
from Shields with the news. The wreck had occurred between Elsinore and 
Gottenberg, and the crew had been taken off by a fishing boat, atier two days 
Spent on the wreck. their own boat having gone to pieces, She was turnin 
away to leave the room, when she was asked— . 

‘So all are saved—all who left the port ” 

* No, ma’am,’ said she, ‘all who were on board at the time 
had had an accident before:—a boy fell from the mast, and wa 
the deck.’ . ; 

Besides having no doubt of the rectitude of the girl, we knew that she had 
not seen her aunt,—the only person from whom tidings could have been ob 
tained. But, to make all sure, I made an errand tothe cottage the rext morn- 
ing, wel: knowing that the relieved mother would pour out her whole tale,— 
My friend and [ encouraged her; and she told us how she got the news, and 
when she brought it to Tynemouth,—just as we knew belure. ‘How glad 
they must have been to see you at ours!’ said 1 

‘O yes, ma’am:’ and she declared my landlady’s delight. 

*And J.’ said I. 

*Ma’am, I did not see J.’ said she, simply and rapidly, in her eagerness to 
ve ‘ Then, presently,—‘ They told me, ma’am, that J, was up stairs with 

Two evenings afterwards, J. was asked, when in the sleep, whether she 
knew what she had related to us by seeing her aunt telling the people below 2 
to which she replied, ‘No; I saw the place and the people themselves —like 
a vision,’ , 

Such was her own idea, whatever may be the conjectures of others. 

HARRIET MARTINEAU. 


Miss Martineau’s letter has attracted much public attention and some 
Severe criticism. A writer in the Britannia newspaper, says: 


We strongly doubt the propriety of publishing a letter of this kiad, likely to 
ve avery dangerous influence on persons of weak and susceptible mind.— 
As, however, it has been widely quoted in the daily press, we have extracted 
80 Much ot it, trusting that a very few words of comment wil! make it act as 
@ Warning against the dangerous delusions to which Miss Martineau has 
given way, rather than as an encouragement. 


The whole case is clear enough, Thelady, without any positive disease 
falls into a nervous dejection, and takes excessive opiates, which gradually 
come to have an injurious eflect on her health, and, we fear, in some degree 
on her mind also. ‘She reads marvellous accounts of the cures effected. by 
mesmerism ; her hopes are highly raised; and she submits herself to its 
operation. The nerves and mind, already highly excited, readily obey an 
imaginative impulse, and there rise before her eyes dazzling and unreal ap. 
pearances At firs ,a regular mesmeric professor was required for the illusion ; 
the second time the mind yields to it more readily, and a few passes by an 
ignorant serving-git] are {ound sufficient; atterwards the girl has but to 
touch her, to press a hand upon her forehead, to raise up the dazzling visions 
that delight her. The touch of another will not long, we venture to predict, 
be required. The visions will come at will, and come often. Every time 
the madness is encouraged will find the unhappy lady more com letely its 
victim, and less able to resist it. What Miss Martineau will then yecome i! 
is Not necessary for us toname. Her friends, who encourage her delusion, 
are pursuing towards her the same injurious course that Mr. Newton took 
with Cowper, when he agree. in the reality of his revelations from heaven 
Fad a Dr. Conolly been his friend instead of Mr. Newton. he would not have 
lived and died the wreck he was. If Miss Martineau has any 1eal friends the 
hint may be useful to them. At allevents we hope that no more letters of the 
kind given above will be published. Tv our view nothing can be more tatally 
decisive of the danger of all such exciting experiments. Even as regards the 
asserted improvement in her bodily health, it is to be remembered we have 
only this lady’s word for it, and what dependence is to be placed on that, those 
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wil] readily determine who are acquainted with the nature of mental delusion, 


and understand how all appearances and feelings connecied with it are tmis- 
represented to suit the patient’s distoried view. 

ft is possible to take another view of this communication. The delusions 
of vanity are sometimes as intense as those of madness. Miss Martineau 
has had a passion for notoriety all her life, and has sometimes forgot her sex 
in her too eager pursuit of it. She may design this lewer as a fillip to public 
aitention, to remind the world that there is such a person as Harriet Martineau 
in existence ; and, devoted to celibacy in person, may desire to present to the 
wondering eyes of the vulgar an illustrious example of theoretical bigamy by 
solemnizing a double union with Malthus and Mesmer. 

The same writer then proceeds in the following strain:— 


The otber article to which we have referred at the head of this paper is a 
lecture deiivered by Mr. Rumball, ai Chelmsford, in Essex, last week. This 
gentleman is a staunch Opponent of mesmerism, having, as it seems, Some 
other hubby of his own to ride. With that, however, we have nothing to do; 
we know thata beam in the sight of A. does not preventhis perceiving a mote 
in the eye ot B. 

In his lecture Mr. Rumball gave some curious instances of the strong ef- 
fect of imagination, to show that, even supposing all the efiects described as 
being produced by mesmerism were true, they were not greater than might be 
expected. The illustration diawn trom the reccrds of medical experience 
iu France is curious :— 

He mentioned the case of a wan in Paris who was conde ned to death, 
but was subsequently oilered by the physicians, under the sane on ol the Go- 
vernment, the choice of an easier death (witha view to an ex) timent Upon 
the influence of mind on body,) The mode suggested was blee. ing, to which 
the wan, anxious to avoid the ignominy ot a public execution, readily assent- 
ed ; his eyes were accordingly bandaged, a slight scratch made upon his arm, 
and a vessel of Jakewarm water placed so as to tickle down the wound ; at- 
ter a few minutes the man’s pulse faliered ; his heart beat irregularly ; a cold 
sweat broke out upon his forehead, and presently his head sank back, and he 
was dead. This showed the effect that mind hie upon body. Pa 

After giving several other illustrations of a like kind, and examining seve- 
ral of the boasied cases of mesmerism, to show that what was called mesmer- 
ic-influence might with much more propriety be termed imagination-influ- 
ence, Mr. Rumball introduced on his stage a boy, to whom, he said, he had 
only given a couple of lessons since twelve o’clock that day, but which he 
thought the boy could get through. ‘The report is rather comic, and will be 


| read with more pleasure, coming after the gloomy sensations excited vy 


peor Miss Martineau’s s'‘atement :— 

The boy was introduced and placed in a chair, the lecturer taking his seat 
betore hima, and, amidst roars of laughter, mimicked the magnetising ‘ passes.’ 
Atiera short (ime he announced that he was in a state of sonnaolency. 

The pretended magnetic sleep was certainly not a very perfect imitation of 
what we have seen on former vecasivns, but the lecturer attributed it to the 
circumstance of his patient not being so well-trained. 

The next attempt was ‘rigidity,’ to show which thepatient’s arm was 
extended ; but judging, as in the former case, by comparison, it was 
a decided failure, and was greeted with some hisses. 

Mr. Rumball (angrily:) What are you hissing at now? Have I done 
anything unbecoming a gentieman, or conuary to what | promisei?) No 
more of that noise, L may take measures to stop it—(Cheers and laughter.)— 
1am merely imitating your humbug and wickery—(Renewed cheering). 

‘ Phreno-mesmerism’ was the next which the lecturer proposed to imitate, 
and in whichhe was much more successful. His mimic exciting the differ- 
ent organs (combativeness, benevolence, firmness, love of approbation, &c.) 
wete Without contact—merely holding his finger over them, and with but one 
exception the manifestation was appropriate, although rather tame. 

Mr. Rumbali remarked that what he had done was suificient to show that 
these things might be imitated; and be had had ample opportunities of satis- 
fying himself that theso-called phreno-mesmeric manilesiations were noth- 
ing more nor less than the result of collusion between the operator and his pa- 
tient. ‘here was nothing in which their trickery was soeasy of detection as 
this; with contact it was of course easy enough to produce what they called 
a ‘manifestation,’ but in almost every instance the paticnt spoke the language 
of some other organ, which those ignorant of phrenology might mistake as ap- 
propriate. The lecturer here reiated several ridiculous instances of this, 
which excited much merriment. When it was attempted to be done wi:hout 
contact, they might, by watching the patients narrowly, see them move their 
heads in order to ascertain to which organ the operator’s finger pointed, 

The boy, it would appear, was not yet sufficiently trained for the purpose 
of showing clairvoyance, but that Mr. Rumball undertook todo in his own 
person ; — 

Here Dr Blair and Dr. Cook plastered Mr. Rumball’s eyes, apparently in 
a pretty effectual manner, and then added a folded handkerchief. A pam- 
phiet, of which he was requested to read the title, and a leer, was then hand- 
ed to him. He selected the former, and, atier holding it for some time 
so as to conceal his face, he walked forward unier the strong light of the 
chandelier, and read the line—a performance which was received with deafen- 
ing plandits, 

Mr. Rumball: That shows that it may be done without mesmerism. 

Mr. Bensly: [ objectthat itdoes show it. I mean no disrespect to Mr. 
Blair; onthe contrary, | heve the greatest confidence in him; but there is 
nothing to show that he did not tell you the line upon handing yuu the 
book. 

Mr. Blair (with considerable warmth): You don’t mean to say that we 
are banded together to deceive the andience! 

, Mr. Bensly : I did not say youdid it, or that you would do such a thing; 
yut—— 

Mr. Blair; You had better not, sir, 

Mr. Bensly , I merely said, for the sake of argument, that such a thing was 
possible, I had no iniention of implying that it was so. 

Mr. Blair: Sav another word, sir, and I'll cane you in a moment. 

Mr. Bensly: Will you? You had bettertry it. 1 have not said so much 
as you did against me on a former occasiom. 

Mr. Rumball!: I do notthink any offence was intended; but anybody has 
a right to suspect collusion till it is made clear to him ; and | have no doubt 
that the explanation [shall give will set the matter right. 

The lecturer then stated how it was he had been able to read with his eyes 
bandaged :— 

He had on several occasions plastered the eyes of mesmeric patients, and 
he had observed that they invariably held what was given them to read either 
above or below their head, and hecame to the conclusion that it was impossi- 
ble to put plaster upon an irregular surface so as to keep out alllight. The 
way in which he proceeded was to keep the muscles of his brows contracted 
while the plaster was being applied, and then by straining them the other way 
the plaster must give way somewhere ; and the putting a handkerchiet over 
the eyes as an additional means of blinding them only served to prevent the 
audience from seeing how he did it. The reason why he did not take the let- 
ter was because he wanted the whole book to cover his face until he got a little 
bit of light by the side of his nose, which enabled him toread the line. That 
was the way clairvoyance was performed ; and the more plaster there was put 
upon the eyes, so long as there was a little piece upon the face, the easier it 
was toremove suflicient to enable the party to see. 

The next experiments were upon community of taste, the patient being re- 
quired to tell what the operator was eating, sal in all but one instance he was 
correct. This, Mr. Ruinball said, was done by holding the hand ofthe boy, 
and, having previously arranged that one finger was to represent bread, anoth- 
er fig, another salt. another apple, &c., and the palm water, he had only to 
touch that particular finger, and the boy must at once know what answer to 
give. 

Mr Rumball concluded by saying that he had heard there was a patient in 
the town who would answer in one room questions put to her by an operator 
in another, in so low a tone that she could not hear them. He offered to bet 
107. this could not be accomplished. No one accepted this challenge, and the 
meeting dispersed. 

All this is amusing; but those who have seen Herr Deblerat the St.James’s 
Theatre, and Mr. Anderson at the Adelphi, whose performances are infinitely 
more ingenious and wonderful than the best of the mesmeric exhibitions, will 
not require to be told what singular and apparently unaccountable effects may 
be produced by clever trickery. What is much more surprising than the 
mesmeric display is, to hear so much talk of the enlightenment of this day, 
and so much ridicule of the past belief in witchcraft, and similar delusions. | 
and yet to find so many persons who run afier every new imposture invented. 
though much more gross and contemptible. ; 

To return for one instant to Miss Martineau. Will any one believe that 
a few pokings and pointings by an inexperienced serving-girl could have any 
r-al influence on disease, independent of the imaginations, upon which it is 
possible those absurd antics acted? That is the real question, If, as sup- 
pose every person who reads these lines will say, the imagination was the 
only agent by which the change (whatever it is) in Miss Martineau’s condi- 
tion was effected,and the appearances she describes produced, then the point 
to be settled is, whether it is prudent to play such dangerous and uncertain 
tricks with the most delicate and the most important of all Heaven’s gifts to 
humanity—the mind. That there are instances on record of the imagination 
by its own power producing great and even sometimes beneficial results on 
the body we readily admit; but we thick the reason much too precious a 
possession to be so tampered with, and are quite convinced that if the rash ex- 
periments of which Miss Martineau has been the subject, and we believe the 
victim, Fre permitted to extend—if they are not checked, in fact, by the good 
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condemned—we shall, for every single person whose mental or bodily ills are 
alleviated, or seemingly alleviated, by them, have 99 thrown into lunatic asy- 
lums. This fernicious folly cannot be checked too soon. We shall not be 
surprised soon to hear that it is applied to the most shocking, dangerous, and 
immoral purposes, 

I 


LOVE AND DOUBLE SUICIDE. 


A tragical case of double suicide occurred oa Sunday night, or early on 
Monday morning, in the east end of the metropolis. c 

Charles William Duckett, a young man, resided with his father, an ac- 
couniant, at 9 Raven's-row, Mile~end. The young man had occupied the 
situation of a clerk, but haa for a short time previously been out of employ- 
ment. He had set his affections on a young woman named Elizabeth Wil. 
liams, of nearly the same age as himself, by whom his love was warmly re- 
turned. She was possessed of considerable personal attractions, and was the 
daughter of a surgeon deceased. Her mother is residing in Cannon-street~ 
read, in respectable circumstances, + beat ae 

The young pair were of an amiable disposition, and exceedingly fond of 
each other, being much together. On Sunday afternoon the young woman 
took tea at Mr. Duckett’s house, in company with her lover, and alterwards 
they spoke of going to church, and, leaving the room, the street-door Was heard 
to clase, and no doubt was entertained that they had goue as they proposed. 
When they quitied the room they appeared in excellent spirits. Mr. and 
Mrs. Duckett also subsequently went to chureb, and at halt-past six the young 
couple returned, and wete Jet mby a lodger. They were hot again seen alive. 

‘The evening wore on, and, eleven o’clock having arrived, the usual time 
they returned, the family became somewhat alarmed. _Scon alverwards two 
brothers of the ill-fated girl visited Mr. Duckett, and inquired if his son or 
their sister had been seen, sbe not having made her appearance, and the late- 
ness of the hour induced them to think that they had met with some accident, 
Unpleasant feelings of alarm were then entertained by all. Messengers were 
despatched all round the vicinity in search of them, butof no avail, At last, 
between one and two o'clock, whilst Mr. Duckett was searching about the 
house, in the hope of finding some Jetter which would mention where the 
had gone, he discovered that his son’s bedroom was fastened on the inside, t 
being surmised that he had returned unknown to the family, and had retired 
to bed, the door was broken open. A shocking spectacle met the eyes of those 
who entered, y 

Stretched on the bed were the bodies of these young persons quite dead. 
The young woman was attired in a black satin dress, with jewellery on oar 
fingers, and her hair done up in ringlets. She lay on the tace, with the leit 
arm resting on the chest of her betrothed, his right arm being under her head ; 
and be lay on his back. Neither of the countenances were distor tec. Revise 
each body was a teacup, and in the room were toand phials which had con- 
tained prussic acid. It would appear that they had sat on the edge ot the bed 
together, that they had put the deadly poison into teacups for the purpose | 
draining it more sj edily, and that, swallowing it at the same instant, they ha 
sunk back dead o1. the bed in each other's embrace. It seemed probable that 
they had been dea. tur some hours when their bodies were discovered. As 
they had not bee: beard to re-enter the house, it was supposed they did not 
quit it on the eveving in question, but opened and closed the door to give that 
impression, and then retired to the young man’s room. aD 

In the room was foand a sealed letter, on mourning note paper, to Miss Chap- 
man, Lucas street, Commercial-road, with this request cn the envelope :— 

‘It is our last and sacred wish that this letter be delivered into the hands of 
the above lady. Such is our final request, and whomsoever may find this we 
pray tha! they may give the same to her, ‘E. W., c. W. D. 

The handwriting is that of the young man, and displays much firmness, 
Tne letter was sealed with black wax, with the following motto :— 

‘ Absence pains, but cannot alter.’ 

This letter was delivered to Miss Chapman in the course of Monday, and 
opened in the presence of Mr. Porter, the constable of Stepney. It was a 
to contain two epistles, both of which were addressed to that young lady, an 
in the handwriting of Duckett. One was a lengthened piece of poetry 
twenty-four verses. The tittle is ‘The Last Lav of Two Broken Hearts; 
written and composed by C. W. D., penned in the illustrated stvle, — 
English, with a variety of variegated inks, It bears the date of Novem ~ > 
but it had evidently been written as far back as September, which date has 
been erased, but it is still partially discernible. ‘ } 

The letter bears the date ot last Sunday, and purports to come irom Miss 
Williams. It states that ‘ere Miss Chapman had received that epistle the 
would be in the sweet sleep of death. Fate had marred his bliss in’ tote worl > 
He was prepared to leave it; and she for whom he had lived had told rg 
‘If you die without me you will be my murderer,’ and, to use the wort * = 
Lady Jane Grey, ‘Death had no terrors.’ Both productions had deep blac 

ers round them. 
e post mortem examination of the bodies was made on Monday afiernoon 
by Dr. Lethby, of the London Hospital. From the result it 1s judged that 
the uwhappy pair must have taken between them full an ounce 0: the = 
poison, It would appear that Duckett purchased it at Battley's, in Fore ot ’ 
Cripplega’e, having procured it by representing himself to have been sent by 
a druggist who deals with the firm. 

It is quite evident that the suicide had been deliberately meditated for some 
time previously, and that measures had been artfully taken to carry it into 
effect. The black note-paper is an evidence how strongly a feeling of Mone 
actuated this unhappy act. Noreason can be assigned for it except that t ~ 
young persons conceived themselves too poor to marry, and were too lovesic 
to live longer separated from each other. 

THE INQUEST. 

The inquest was held befure Mr. Baker on Wednesday evening. The 
evidence adduced did not materially differ from the statement given above, 
The ages ofthe deceased were stated to be, of Duckett twenty-one, and of Miss 

illiams twenty-seven, 

w was shown ne the attachment of the deceased was mutual, and many 
letters were produced written in a strain of very warm and loving ee. 
‘Lhe father of the young man stated that the attachment of the voung coup . 
was sanctiuned by him, and that he believed the melancholy disposition © 
his son arose from his consciousness of inability to support a wile and fami- 
ly. It was evident the suicide had been long premeditated, for the young — 
had some weeks since borrowed a pharmacopa@ia, and had spoken much o 
the deadly effects of prussic acid. The paper of verses contained this verse 
among others :— F 
‘We've loved each other, joined in hand and heart— 
Firm bound together in one holy tie, 
Forsake we cannot;—we will never part— 
Together live, and then—together die.’ ; 

At the conclusion of the poetry was written the f llowing :— lived 

‘ This is the holy vow freely given from both our hearts. We have < 
for each other: we solemnly, and without reluctance, mutually consent to die 
together. Testifying tothe truth thereof, we have subscribed opel 
thus proving our perfect will to share the grave in the arms of one a 
as ‘Eliz Williams and Charles Wm. Duckett. 

‘Signed at No 9, Raven-road, Mile-end-gate, 
London, Nov. 8th, 1844’ 

The surgeon who examined the bodies deposed that he found hali an ounce 
of prussic acid in each, considerably more than enough to cause death, 

The jury consulted, and ultimately returned a verdict ‘That the deceased 
persons, Charles William Duckett and Elizabeth Williams, died from imbi- 
bing a certain quantity of prussic acid: but by whom o: how administered 
there was nvt sufficientevidence before the jury.’ 
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AINSWORTH’S “ST. JAME’S; OR, ‘THE COURT OF 

QUEEN ANNE. 
. 

Six Water Scorr, in 1826, on his way from Abbotsford to London, read 
during his journey, and with interest, he tells us, ‘Sir John Caiverten, and 
Brambletye House, ‘ Novels in what I may surely claim as the style. 

‘Which I was born to introduce, 

Refined it first, and showed its use.’ — . 
They are both clever books,’ he adds , ‘ one in imitation of the days of chi- 
valry, the other dated in the time of the Civil Wars, and introducing histori~ 
cal characters.’ mi 

Sir John Chiverton, was the juvenile production, and an able one itis, of 
William Hairison Ainsworth, then a boy-aspirant for honours in the realms 
of literature. It made some stir at the time, was in great demand at the circu- 
lating libraries, and preserved its reputation. Lite, however,did Scott}foresee 
the future celebrity of its au:hor. - 

There is a very large class of readers who delight in novels, and in novels 
only. They have no idea of a litrary beyond a circulating-library, and their 
run of readings is only varied by the monthly allowance of magazines and 
miscellanies Publishers pander too much to the appetites of this very large 
ciass of readers. They pay them best; they are sure through circulating- 
libraries of a certain sale, and the adventure may, perhaps, turn out a goodly 
argosy. Young ladies bewilder their brains with novels of love ; they read 
and never think, but catch up, as they hurry on, the perier parts of the dia- 








+ St. James’s ; or, the Court of Queen Anne, AN fHisiorical Romance 





By William Harrison Ainsworth, Esq. With Dlustrations by George Cruik- 


sense of the community, and the record of them strongly and unhesitatingly | shank. 3vols. London, Mortimer, 1844. 
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logue or the more remarkable situations in the story. The moral of the author, 
if he has one, is overlvoked in the interesting nature of the narrative, or skip- 
ped over like the moral that is set apart as iftor Sunday reading at the bottom 
of a fable. 

Fictitious stories of love can profit but iitile to the readers where every thing 
is told for effect rather than forintormation. No one can dine daily from a 
dish of sweetmeats. Tne wing of a boiled chicken and a slice of tongue is 
tasteless stud tor girls to grow into womenfrom. The mind wants just as 
strong nourishment as the body. ‘ Red Rovers,’ Celestinas, Lovels,’ teach 
lite but false situations, and the pinchbeck language of fashionable socie- 
ty. 

ithas always appeared to us that something should be done to elevate the 
minds of a very large class of circulating-library reacers. The cure, how- 
ever, when wrought must be done by small doses atatime. The magazines 
(the best currentlierature circulating-libraries affurd) affect something and are 
working a good slowly but surely, in Magna and ReoiNa the reader will 
find something more than a succession ot clever stories. It would work 
betier furthe advane-meniof learning among the people, if the con'ents of 
the shelves of our circulating libraries were only one half as varied. But the 
publications of the Minerva press stili triumph in the swnaller libraries uf the 
smaller streets in London, Liverpool, Leeds, Manchester, Glasgow, and the 
suburbs ot every large city in the kingdom, Well thumbed volumes of bor- 
rors, and stories of crime and murder, of castle specires and churchyard 
ghosts, trap-dvors and creaking vaults, are the staple commodity of our smail- 
er circulating lioraries. A‘ thauuted House’ addresses itself at once to the 
eager sympataies and curiosity of a long successiun ol readers. Ask any cir- 
culating library keeper the name of a novel tuathas done him ‘yeoman’s 
service,’ the better class of novel excepied, and he will name a novel such as 
Pooi has exposed in his‘ Little Pedlington,’—nothing that sports with haman 
follies or the humours of men, or grapples with the striking details of history, 
but has everything to do with Tyburn and the hulks. ; 

There is 4 pleasant story preserved by some critic of Dennis’s days that 
Shakspeare, seeing the ignorance of the English people on the subject of the 
history of their own country, wrote his ‘ his.ories’ o supply a deticiency he 
Could not but lament, He has made in this way the history of England tor 
Six several reigns familiar to us all, Hume, Guidsmith, and all the popular 
writers for schools and for full-gown people, have not uone one half so much 
for English history as Shakspeare has done. We read English history in 
Hume with Shak-peare perpetually in our minds. All the ingenious arti- 
fice of Walpvle’s learning to whitewash Kirg Richard IIL, and strip him ot 
his ‘ bunch,’ has been exnibited to very liule purpose; his clever sketch that 
fluts befure you as you read it vanishes like a ghost at the crowing of the 
cock when Shakspeare’s bold and vivid pictare rushes again before you truly 
and unmistakeably. ‘ 

Shakspeare brought English history upon the stage, and Sir Walter Scott 
English history intu novels and romances. We know of no beter introduc- 
tion to Froissart than the * Ivanhoe’ of Scott. There is no such full-length 
portrait of King James in Weldon, or in Wilson, as we find in ihe ‘ Fortunes 
of Nigel.’ Scotland, under Queen Mary, is not so traly drawn by Dr, Ro- 
berisoa, in his History, as by Sir Walter in ‘The Abbot. ‘There is no essay 
on the Scotiish Highlanders to equa! tae chapters on Highland history and 
Highland manners which we find in ‘ Waveriey’ and ‘ RobRoy. No picture 
of the Covenanters to equal the tinished sixeten in ‘Old Mortality, or any lile 
of the ‘ gallant Graham’ to match in spirit ‘A Legend of Montrose,’ Kenil- 
worth, too, contains a picture of Queen Elizabeth, her courtiers, and her peo- 
ple, which the reader will find in no half-dozen volumes of English history,— 
caught, as it is, from history and trom plays, from pamphlets and from pri- 
vate leiters, and then set forth as if its auihur had lived in the times he de- 
scribes so truly. 

Bishop Burnet tells an interesting anecdote of the great Duke of Marlbo- 
rough. ‘The hero of Blenheim, iu a speech in tic House of Lords, made some 
reference to an event in the past history of his country. ‘She circumstance 
was new to Burnet, and the well-read bishop a-ked the indiff-rently read duke 
his authority for the anecdote. ‘1 foundit in Shakspeare,’ said the illustrious 
Mar|borough— the only history of those reigns [ ever read.’ 

There were thousands upon thousands in the same situation with the duke, 
owing their only intimacy with English history to the plays of Shakspeare. 
Since the days of the great Duke uf Marlborough, Sir Walter Scott his ad- 
ded other histories to the shelves of our circulating-libraries ; and, since 
Scott’s time, the pens ot Mr. James, Mr. Horace Smitu, and Mr. Harrison 
Ainsworth, have been empluyed, and are still employed, in making history 
acceptable tothe people. 

We canrot commen i too highly the practice of writing historical romanc- 
es, wherein the truth of history is strictly adheredio. Mr. Ainsworthdeserves 
great praise for the historical accuracy of his writings. He has spread a love 
jor English hisory, iis Old St. Paul’s has acquainted thousands, for the 
first time, that there was a fine catnedral on the same spot before the present 
building. His Tower of London has sent thous:nds to the Tower, not, as of 
old, through ‘l'raitor’s Gate, but by the way of the great and liitle armories, 
flis Windsor Casile has added to the receipis of the Great Western Railway ; 
and his present romance, the Courtof St. James’s, will introduce, tor the first 
time, to a new colony of readers, the stury of the party manceuvres in Queen 
Anne’s reign—Harley and his clique, Marlborough and his faction, and the 
bed-chamber business of Abigail Masham Mr. Ainsworth has the art of 
carrying the siream ot history through the pleasant meadows of romance, and 
of peopling his narratives in a way that is both instructive and agreeable.— 
He is apt, it is trae, to overcrowd his canvass in particular parts, and to in- 
troduce more people to his readers than he knows very well what to do with; 
for a long dramatis persone ina five-act play, or in a three volume novel, 
is a kind of unwieldy cavalcade, unfit for the airy evolutions of a drama ora 
novel, 

We have great pleasure at all times in recommending any romance that 
has utility for its primary object; and Mr. Ainsworth in the book before us 
has been the means of familiarising an interesting period of English history 
to a large circle of readers unacquainted with the labours of Oldmixon cr 
the brighter page of the Dean of St. Patrick’s. 

We have only commended as yet the truthfulness of Mr. Ainsworth’s his. 
torical personages. One or two of his subsidiary or under-plot characters are 
well conceived : his Prody is humourous throughout, and his Sergeant Scales 
is a very happy creation. Some of his songs are pointed, and Prior-like.— 
We look apon the following as admirable in its way :-— 


“THE BOOTS OF MARLBROOK. 


“Four marshals of France vow'd their monarch to guard, 
Bragging Boufllers, vain Villars, Villeroy, and ‘Tallard ; 
These four gasconaders in jest undertock 
To pull oif the boots of the mighty Marlbrook. 
Brush brush away! 


The field was first taken by Boufflers and Villars, 
But, though they were the chaffers, yet we were the millers; 
Bonn, Limburgh, and Huy, soon our generals took— 
"Twas not easy to pull off the boots ot Marlbrouk. 
Brush—brush away ! 


Tallard next essayed with Bavaria’s elector, 
But the latier turn’d out bat an indifferent protector ; 
For be Schellerberg los, while at Blenheim both shook 
In their shoes at the sight of the boots of Marlbrook. 
Brush—brush away! 


To Ramilies next came the vaunting Villeroy, 
In his own esteem equal to Hector of Troy ; 
But he found, like the rest, that his man he mistook, 
And fled at the sight of the boots of Marlbrook. 
Brush—brush away ! 


Then here’s to the* boots made of stout English leather, 
Well soled, and well heel’d, and right well put together! 
He deserves not the name ofa Briton who'd brook 
A word ’gainst the fame of the boots of Marlbrook. 
Brush—brush away ! 


Of Gallia the dread, and of Europe the wonder, 
These boots, like their master, will never knock under; 
We'll bequeath ‘em our.sons, and our sons’ sons shall look 
With pride and delight on the boots of Marlbrook. 
Brush—brush away !” 





THE EMPEROR OF CHINA AND THE PRINCESS 
YiIHANIKA. 


~ We have had the opportunity of collecting some interesting particulars 
relative to the Sovereign of the Celestial Empire. If report be true, that 
Prince, in his private relations, as well as in his pubiic life, fully deserves the 
sympathy and admiration manifested for him by his subjecis, The romantic 
story here subjoined is related by one of those intrepid missionaries who 
waoder to the most remote regions to teach the religion of our fathers. 

The Emperor Taouk-Wang has tour sons, to whom he is most affection- 
ately attached, and who, under his guidance, iearn to practise those important 
duties which devolve on the rulers of great nations, ‘The eldest prince, Yeh- 
wei, the son of the late Empress, (who died in 1831,) is an accomplished young 


— 


man, endowed with solid information, an amiable disposition, and a tolerant 
spirit. The second prince, Yih-chun, the illegitimate offspring of a Chinese 
woman, has a decided taste for the military art, and is one of the most distin- 
unguished generals in the Imperial army. ‘The two younger princes, Yih- 
thou, and Yih-tsung, both illegitimate, are yet in their boyhood; the former 
was born inthe sixth moon ot the year 1831, and the latter in the year fol- 
lowing. These four young Princes are anited together by the tenderest fra- 
ternal friendship, and consequently, the Emperor faouk-Wang might enjoy 
the most perfect domestic happiness, were it nut for one deep and absorbing 
sorrow which preys upon his oid age. His beloved caughier, Princess 
Yihanika, who was his joy and his pride, is no more. ‘I'he story of Yihanika 
is one of touching saduess. About the end of the sixth moon of the year 
1823, at six o’clock in the evening, a Princess of the blood Imperial was born 
at Pekin. At her birth, her mother suffered so severely, that, for the space of 
three days, her life was despaired of. When, however, all danger was de- 
clared to be ai an end, the Emperor gave free utterance tv his joy, and conferred 
on his much wished for daughter the name of Yihanika, to which, according 
to the custom of the country, he added a surname; this surname was Tear of 
the Evening. 

The Emperor lavished every mark of tender affection on his daughter.— 
He watched over her by dayand by night, and when from infancy she ripened 
into girlnood, he gave her an accomplished education. At the early age of 
twelve she was a paragon of intelligence and beauty. Her father lived vnly 
for her; and to secure her happiness, he woald willingly have sacrificed all 
the treasure of his vast empire. When Yihanika had attained the age ot 
fourteen, the Empercr began io think of choosing a husband tor her. Bat 
where could he seek one 4 where fini the man worthy to become the partner 
ot his beloved child. Whilst his thoughts were thus perplexed, the Prin: ess 
surprised him by contessing that her heart was nolonger at her own disposal ; 
that she loved secretly and with the tenderest affection one of her cousins, 
Prince Tunsing-pi-pi, the son of her uncle, Tunsing-wang. On hearing this 
avowal, the Emperorsmiled with satisfaction, for he entertained a high regard 
tor the young Prince. He consented to the union, and having summoned the 
Prince to his presence, he betrothed the young couple, and pronounced the 
nuptial benediction. Then the Prince and Princess mutually imprinted a 
kiss on each other’s lips,as they pledge of eternal love,and they separated until 
the third day, the time appointed for the celebration of their marriage. 

Among the great families of Pekin, it is the custom for a bridegroom to 
presentto his bride, as a proof of his courage and address, the skin of a wild 
animal, killed by himself in the chase, Prince Tunsing-pi-pi was a skilful 
horseman and a hunter of undaunted bravery. He determined to offer to the 
Princess a present worthy of her acceptance, and to bring her the skin ot a 
panther killed by his own hand. Oe set out for the mountains of Chao, 
twenty leagues trom Pekin, which are infested by multitudes of wild beasts. 
The first day passed over, then ihe second, then the thizd—and the Prince re- 
turned not. At length caime the sixth day of the eighth moon of the year 
1837; whilst the Princess was weeping for the prolonged absence of her be 
trotned, Ling-fa, the Prince’s secretary, was announced. He entered her 
presence, tullowed by several officers of his master’s household, all were 
attired ia dee» mourning—* I come,” said the youthful servant, “to announce 
sail tidings. ‘The Prince, my master, was mortally wounded by the panther, 
and died on the third day; his last sigh was for you, Princess. He ordered 
us to slay tbe ferocious genial, and to lay the sxin at your feet as a token 
oft his remembrance. He now awaits you in the abode of slessed spirits.” 

On hearing this fatal intelligence, the Princess shed a torrent of tears, and 
from that day she languished, as if blighted by sorrow. Her bright eyes lost 
their lustre, and her cheeks their bloom. Her father became alarmed, and 
used every endeavour to console her, by renewed proofs of affectionate atten- 
tion; bat alliu vain. Yihanika became gradually worse and worse The 
Emperor summoned his physician, the celebrated Kea-len, the most learned 
man in all the Celestial Empire. Kea-len pronounced the condition of the 
invalid to be most alarming He saw that her whole frame was wasting 
away. Inthe hope of arresting the rapid ravages of the malady, he compos- 
ed a potion, of which he prescribed a ah to be taken daily. But the remedy 
was uvavailiag ; and in spite of the doctor’s skill, and the watchful care with 
which she was surrounded, Princess Yihanika exprired, after three years of 
lingering decline, and amidst the tears ot the [imperial family. 

‘he griet of the Emperor was beyond all bounds. For the space of three 
months, he shui himself up in his palace, never going forth save to visit the 
tomb of his beloved daugher. In sign of mourning, he had his head shaved, 
and his long mousiache cut off. In the meanwhile, a report became current 
in the city of Pekin that the Princess had died of poison. This report was 
daily repeated with more and more confidence in its truth, and at iength it 
reached the ears of the Emperor. He instantly sent for his physician, and 
thus addressed him:—‘ Oh, Kea-len! thou, in whom | have reposed such 
confidence, art accused of having caused the death of my daughter, by adirin. 
istering to her during three whole years, a pvisonous potion. ‘lhou hast 
destroyed my hopes—annihilated my happiness! What punishment can 
[ inflict that is great enough for thy crime ? 

‘Lam ianocent,’ replied the physician, ‘I swear by all the manes of thy 
sublime father, the Emperor Keusking, that the potion had a salutary power, 
and far from having injured, it prolonged the existence of the tender flower, 
whose loss we a!] deplore.’ 

‘If wnat you say be true,’ replied the Emperor, ‘ let the truth be made man- 
ifest. Prove the virtue of the potion by taking it yourself, and I will restore 
you to the confidence, which it will then be seen you have not ceased to de- 
serve.’ 

During three successive years, the physician Kea-len was banished from 
Court, and kept a prisoner in his own house, by order ofthe Emperor. Every 
morning he was visited by two Imperial messengers, who compelled him to 
take in theirpresence a dose of the potion he had compounded for the Prin- 
cess Yihanika. ‘Throughout the whoie trial, his health continued unimpaired. 
About the end of the year 1842, the Emperor, with that spirit of justice which 
characterizes him, recalled the doctor to his presence, and reinsiated him in 
the honours of Court Physician. 

This curious story, in its poetic interest, resembles the gracetul fictions of 
the East, whilst at the same time it is characteristic of those domestic vir- 
tues and strong ties of family affection which distinguish the inhabitants of 
the remote parts of Asia. Now that the Celestial Empire is no Jonger inac- 
cessible to European commerce, we cannot regard with indifference any facts 
tending to throw light on that vast portion orthe world where mystery preseuts 
such power/ul claims to attention and curiosity. 





BUENOS AYRES. 


[ The position of this extensive country has of late challenged so much specu. 
lation, in consequence of events which have taken place and changes which 
are threatened, that we feel a pleasure in publishing a letter we have receiv- 
ed from an observant friend on the spot. It appears to us to possess more 
ay information than we have reaped from any previous source.— 

id. Lit. Gaz.] 


The province of Buenos Ayres is one vast pampa or plain, with but little 
to vary the scene. In the vicinity of the city tne quintas form an agreeable 
variety ; and to the extent of from five to seven leagues you meet with small 
towns or villages. For instance, to the north you have the villages of San 
Isidro and La Punta on the banks of the river; to the west, the village of San 
Jose de Flores; to the south, about fitteen leagues, the town of Charcomune, 
and so on; but beyond these, human habitations are few aad far between.— 
At soine 20 or 30 miles distance, on the route to any town, you find post 
houses, whose obligation is to furnish traveliers with horses and a guide to 
the next post, paying atthe rate of (sixpence or) a real per horse; but these 
cannot be obtained without first showing your license and your passport. If 
travelling out of the road of post houses, it is the custom to take a drove of 
horses (according to the length of your journey), and drive them before you, 
changing as the horse you are riding tires; for this you engage a peon, who 
has charge of the animals, and serves as a guide; aad it is nota Jittle sur- 
prising to see the dexterity with which he manages to keep the animals to 
gether, and make them go onward in the proper track. Your course is gene- 
rally one uncultivated plain, interspersed occasionally with a forest of this- 
tles, which grow from five to six feet in height, through which you have to 
thread the way as their avenues present themselves, ‘This is the most dan- 
gerous part of your journey, for two reasons—robbers hide themselves suffi- 
ciently from your siglit, yet see you peeagm and before it is possible to be 
aware ot it, a lasso is thrown around you, and you are dragged off your horse. 
Another danger is, a quemason, of burning of the thistles, occasioned by any 
careless fellow throwing a cigar among them. I have known cases where 
these fires have extended four leagues, destroying all the ranchas and cattle 
within their compass; and the inhabitants only saving themselves by hiding 
in their wells. During the summer, the thistles being dried by the excessive 
heat of the san, become very combustible; and when once on fire, the only 
chance ot stopping its progress is by cutting away a space, or if by good for- 
tune there comes a change of the wind; but so rapid isthe progress generally, 
where no means can be eflected to avert its fury, that men cn horseback have 
been over:aken and burned to death. 

The customs and manners of the people of this country are (as you will 
naturally suppose) any thing but refined. They are indolent, ignorant, and 
of course superstitious ; their mode of living, and the little difficulty there is 
in obtaining the necessaries of life, offer no motive or incentive for exertion ; 
and the excessive use of tobacco (in cigars) acts as an anodyne to stupify 
their senses. This, and the keat of the climate, and the inordinate use of 





animal food without vegetables or bread, render them torpid and inanimate 
in their general manners; but by nature they are extremely quick in appre- 











ension, though averse to study. Their amusements are horse racing, cock 
fighting, and gambling, which they carry to great excess ; and murders are 
often the consequence of disputes that arise on these occasions. 

Near Saladeros and other establishments where a number of peons are em- 
ployed, is sure to be established one or more pulperias, or dram.-shops, whepe 
tiey sell all soris of eatables, &c , as in our ehanalers’ shops in England.— 
On Saturdays, when these men are paid, they throng to such resorts tor the 
purpose of drinking and gambiing; if they lose all their money, they t aw their 
saddlery ; if they lose that, their clothes; and next their horse, an whatever 
they can raise a dollar on, Some bear their losses with a philosophy and good 
humour that would almost astonish a disciple of Socrates ; while others be- 
come quarrelsome, and then either robbery or murder is the consequence, It 
is the custom to wear a large knife in their girdle, well pointed aad sharpened, 
with which they are very expert ; and if offence ensues, out come the knives 
to settle it; and their nature is revengeful as well as treacherous, of which the 
following anecdote is sufficiently illustrative:— , 

Two peons of a saladero (where 1 was on a visit) had been gambling as 
usual, and some dispute arose; knives were drawn, but the bye-standers 
separated them and tock their weapons away. One of them went off and got 
a loaded pistol, which he concealed under his pencho, returned to the pulperia 
apparently reconciled, and after some conversation offered to shake hands 
with the mau with whom he had been quarreling; the other unsuspectingly 
advanced and gave him his hand, and at the same moment received a mortal 
ball in his breast; the murderer then jumped on his horse and escaped. Such 
acts are so common that they are little thought of; in fact, there are few of 
that class of men who have not committed two or three murders. ede 

There have been, from time to time, dectees and laws made, prohibiting 
peons wearing knives, in consequence of these assassinations, and the number 
of persons who have been stabbed ; bat, like all their laws, they have had no 
effect, Some years back | sent my son Frederick to market (one Sunday 
mrning); and as he was returning, be met two peons belonging to the killing- 
ground, one on horseback, the other walking; the latter commanded him to 
give up his horse, or he would cat his throat, and drew his knife for that pur- 
pose ; which Frederick no sooner saw than he set spurs to his horse, and es- 
caped, but not without a cut in his side, about three inches long. i 

On his arrival he fainted from loss of blood, and I was under serious ap- 
prehensions for his lite; however, atter some weeks he got over il, As he 
was able togive mea description of the man, I applied to the police, and got 
a partido allowed me to go directly in search of the fellow, whom I found in 
bed at a pulperia, but with all his clothes on, having made his ees 
moment he saw the partido. On his examin¢ tion before the chiet of police, 
it was proved that he was a notorious character, and had been known to have 
committed five murders, besides innumerable cases of cutting and stabbing 
wiih intent to kill; he was therefore sentenced to serve three years as a sol- 
dier, and thus becamea legal murderer! Though vice is to be found allover 
the world, and human nature more or less the same as regards the ipa 0 
ties and passions of men, yet vice willalways be more predominant where 
the laws of moral honour are totally disregarded, as they are here, more par- 
ticularly on the part of those who from their station in life ought to show oe 
example. I regretto say, both male and .emale seem to have “ee 
that though the appearance of virtue, honesty, and tair-dealing 1s a ony ¥ 
aecessary, the practice is by no means requisite, It is to this genera Bi 
absolute faith!essness, this want of moral honour—the love o! overreaching 
and deceiving—that they are everlastingly in revolution and civil wartare, 
and will be for years to come, till the misery occasioned by these evil practt- 
ces at lenyth opens their eyes and understandings, and regulates their con- 
duct, ’ 

The present government is|eomposed of men picked out for possessing = 
ticular qualities necessary to carry their points against every thing Te ; 
reasonable, or just. The governor, Don Manuel Rosas, is well — h or 
the purpose; he is as arch an hypocrite as Cromwell, as ambitious as Cesar, 
aid as cruel as Nero: his principal adviser, in fact, his master-spirit, 1s 
Nicholas Ancherena. a subtile Jesuit, whose ran-our against all foreigners is 
proverbial, and proved twenty times over by his vecrees against them merry 
possible way, when he was in power. The subordinates, of whom I wi ave 
you an accouat in my next, are men without talent, except that of a 
tion (but that is indigenous here) ; they have it by instinct, as Falstait ’ “ is 
courage. Itis totally impossible for you in Europe to judge of the rea — 
acter of these people, in consequence of the means taken to mislead b- v1 
ceive you in their public papers, which in the course of my oes anne: 
will explain. For the present I will drop the curtain, and consider this “et e 
first scene of the drama, which shall be continued as regularly as possible, 
provided always it meets your approbation. 





‘From Punch.) . 
SfREET THOUGHTS.—BY A SURGEON, vin 

rambulating Oxford Street or Holborn, whai a number of little ragas 
wane I observe trnndling their hoops! With what interest I comennpiate 
that youthful sport, particularly when | regard its probable pee spony be 
A hoop rans between a gentleman's legs, He falls. When I reflect on 
wonderful construction of the skeleton, and consider to how many fractures 
and dislocations it is liable in such a case, my bosom expands with quant 
to a considerate police, to whose non-intervention we are indebted for suc 
chances of practice ! 

The pnueneee bits of orange peel which diversify the pavement oft attract 
my attention. Never dol kick one of them out of the way. The apes 
ofa whole prefession on the hands that ort oon Each bit may supply 
a new and instructive page to the Chapter of Accidents. 

Considering the Gute ents state rr the streets at this time of the year, I 
am equally amazed and delighted to see the ladies, almust universally, une 
about in thin shoes. This elegant fashion beautitully displays the conforma- 
tion ot the ankle-joint; but to the surgeon it has another recommendation —- 
I behold the delicate foot, separated scarcely by the thickness Of this paper 
from the mire. I see the exquisite instep, undetended but by a mere web. 
meditate on the influence ot cold and wet upon the frame; I think of the ca- 
tarrhs, coughs, pleurisies, pneumonies, consumptions, and other geet: | 
affections, that necessarily inust result from their application to the re ; an 
then I reckon up the number of pills, boluses, powders, draughts, mixtores, 
leeches, and blisters, which will consequently be sent into the fair —— 
calculate what they must come to, and wish | had the amount in my poc et. 


Tae Heatta or Towns Commission.—The health of towns commission, 
in order to come at the diseases induced by living in cellars, have sent Profes- 
sor Fairplay down to Manchester to investigate the subject. The bmeenet 
Professor now occupies the chair of Rheumatics in a cellar under the Roya 
Institution. He has been eminently successtul in his labours, having already 
caught fifteen catarrhs, twelve sore throats, nine coughs, aud three inflam - 
mations of the lungs, It is thought that the capture of a few more of these 
interesting specimens will do tor him, 

A Capirat, Hastt.— A new sauce is advertised under the title of ‘ Sir Robt. 
Peel’s Sauce.’ It has been concocted, we believe, from his promises that the 
income Tax should not last longer than three years. 

Vatvasis Testimony IN FAVOUR OF THE ALLOTMENT system.—Sir Chas. 
Napier considers that nothing will so much tend to ameliorate the condition 
of the labouring classes, as the allotting to them small portions of land. The 
gallant officer says that some time since he, with certain others, look an Aere, 
which has been quite the making of them. 


Tue Lirerary Cemetery.—Often when we have looked at the publishers’ 
‘lists tor the season,’ a feeling of sadness has come over us to think of the 
vanity, the brief vitality of much literary labour. Here, we have thought, are 
leaves that will pass away even ere the leaves of next autumn ; here are titles 
tu expire in a few short months The silent tear has trickled down our cheek 
as we have read, ‘A new Novel, in three volumes, by ” Alas! we 
have thought, here comes another to the tomb of the trunk-makers; another 
and another, And then we have yearned—though dreamily, as to the how— 
for some mode, some monumental means, whereby an ungrateful and unre- 
flecting posterity may know what has gone betore them ; that they may at least 
be acquainted with the books that, with the gnats and butterflies of their an- 
cestors, died years agone. 

Important ResoLutions.—At a recent meeting of the waste paper trade, it 
was moved by an extensive rag merchant, and seconded by a most influential 
butterman :— 

That the thanks of this meeting are due to Mr. George Jones, the author of 
Tecumseh, tor having come forward with his tragedy at a period when the 
waste paper trade was ee but which, by the publication of his play, 
has every prospect of speedily resuming its activity. 

It wentored by the cook of the British and Foreign Institute, and seconded 
by a large cheesemonger :— : 

That the cotelettes en papillote, or cutlets done up in curl papers, should, in 
complimeut to the great work destined to be employed in their preparation, be 
henceforth called Jonestan cyops, or cotel-iies « a Tecumseh. 

It was moved by a marine store dealer, and seconded by a trankmaker:— 

That the market price of waste paper should not regulate the (sansacuuons 
in Tecumseh, the extreme weight of which would place it beyondthe reach of 
the ordinary dealer at the customary rate per pound, and that twelve pounds 
weight of Tecumseh should be paid for as one pound weight of any other print- 
ed matter. 


Mrs. Trewiore has ordered a monument—a very little thing—for her “ Fac- 
tory Boy,” but there is no doubt whatever that she will have to enlarge ihe 











record for every literary offspring bearing her unsociable name. 
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NOTES OF A LOITERER IN NEW YORK. 


BY HENRY COOKE. 


Voyase our—Yanxee Caprain—Deata in THE STEERAGE—YANKEE PiLoT— 
AraivaL at Home. 
“ Hail Columbia! happy land.” 

On the 18th of April, 1843, | embarked from St. Katherine’s docks on board 
the American packet.ship Philadelphia, bound for New York, having the 
previous day paid twenty-five guineas for my passage out, which, however, 
did not include either wines or spirits. 

The ship was crowded with passengers and their friends, whose reluctance 
to part when the painfvi order was given for all visitors to leave the ship, 
caused some of the most painful scenes | ever witnessed ; anc no wonder, tor 
doubtless many were taking a last tarewell of friends near and dear to them. 
1 felt myself the depressing influence of the scene, and that it was possible I 
might not be again permitted to re-visit the land of my birth. 

The pilot.Jeit us at Portsmouth, and the little Captain no sooner took the 
command than he began to guess and calculate, soak through his nose, and 
brag in a way that astonished our weak minds, affording us an amusing spe- 
cimen of his class, ane allowing no comparison whatever in favour of the old 
country. Then his ship, though not the largest, was the fastest sailer in the 
line. ‘She was a pretty considerable go-ahead ship, she was’—‘ She would 
tear slick through it, like a scalded hog, she would’—‘ Greased lightning was 
a fool to her, it was’—‘ And wouldn'tshe wallop through it pretty cousidera- 
ble jam. like a streak of chalk,’ with much more to the same purpose. ; 

We had about one hundred and thirty emigrants on board, apparently of 
the poorer class, huddled together in the steerage, and poor wretched creatures 
they appeared for the most part. Our cabin party consisted of twenty five, 
some of them gentleman-like, agreeable persons, with one or two rich speci- 
mens of the States among them. 

The outline vf a sea-life is subject to little variation, and the most trifling 
incidents afier land is lost sight of—such as a sail in sight, the spouting ot a 
whale, or the frolicking of porpoises, beccme matters of immense importance : 


“ Two things break the monotony 
Of an Atlantic trip— 
Sometimes, alas! you ship-a sea, 
And sometimes see a ship.” 

On the 15th of May the joyful announcement was made to us that land 
was in sight, though at a considerable distance, and all was life and gaiety 
onboard. * in the midst of life we are in death”—tor to our great astonish- 
ment, the startling fact was almost at the same instant announced to us that 
a poor girl had died the night previous in the steerage. 

On the 18h of May, exactly thirty days atfer leaving London, we entered 
The Narrows, two beautiful headlands forming the entrance to the nohle Bay 
of New York. We were soon taken in tow by a steamer of a totally different 
build to ours in England, much more elegant in appearance, and with two 
spacious open promenade decks, one above the other. The helmsman, a pale, 
thin-lipped man, in a bleck dress-coat and satin waistcoat, was steering in a 
lide box rising from the centre of the-vessel, half as high as the chimneys, 
the communication with the rudder being by means of chains. She was no 
sooner alongside than we went on board—it was really like a scene in a pans 
tomime. At one end of the cabin was a small room yclcpt “the Bar,” and 
behind the counter therein sat a man of saturnine aspect, with a cheek full ot 
tubacco, and bottles enough around him to set up an apothecary for the rest of 
hislife. I inquired very deferentially it 1 could have anything to drink there. 

‘Weill, now,’ said he, ‘I calculate, stranger, you'll get any drink in that 
’ere printed list, fixed right away, from a sherry cobbler to a common cock- 
tail.’ 1 glanced my eye over the first half-dozen, ‘ Sangaree—Hailstorm—~ 
Streak of lightning—l. O. U.—No you don’t—Sherry cobbler—Moral ’suasion 
—Cocktail, and Citronel!a Jam.’ 

I then demanded a commun cocktail ; ‘with a kick in it?’ said he. ‘ Oh, 
by al! means,’ I replied. The man rose, and witha squirt ten times the usual 
size, and squirted a small quantity of rum and brandy into a tumbler, put in 
a tew knobs of ice, as pure ascrystal, a little pounded sugar, and shook a pep. 
per box over it. That was a common cocktail. It was very good, though 
he a op tpg strong ; but then that was my fault for having ordered it ‘with a 

ick in it, 

The approaches to New York are really beautiful; the Bay, as you enter 
the Narrows, ge a complete circle, its undulating banks fringed with 
wood, and dotted with remarkably white lively-looking villes and cottages, 
with the island of New York directly oposite, the noble Hudson sweeping on 
one side and the East River on the other. [| was also much struck with the 
great quantity of shipping and the extraordinary length of quays. We no 
sooner entered une of the slips—tfor there are no docks at New York—than we 
were boarded by a Custom-house officer, who at once inspected our baggage, 
and went through his task with a forbearance, courtesy, and gentlemanlike 
propricty that one would like to see imitated elsewhere. 

Ihere took leave of my fellow-passengers, most ot whom were receiving 
the congratulations of friends on their safe arrival in the lard of sioerty, but 1 
had no friend to meet, no congratulations to receive, and as I stepped upon the 
land I could almost have exclaimed with a poor Irishman, in a similar situa- 
tion, ‘ Lor! have compassion upon me a poor unfortunate sinner, three thou- 
sand miles from my own country and seventy-five from anywhere else,’ 


NEW YORK—CAB TO THE ASTOR—SPLENDID HOTEL—FIRST IMPRESSIONS— 
BROADWAY—ITS HANDSOME SHOPS—CABS AND HACKS—EXCESSIVE USE OF 
TOBACCO—PECULIARITIES OF THE PEOPLE—BEAUTY OF THE WOMEN—THEIR 
DEFICIENCIES OF BUST—THE THRATRES—LEGS NO LONGER PERMITTED OUT- 
SIDE THE BOXES— INTRODUCTION TO THE MAYOR—HIS COURT—LAW COURTS 
——A HORSE CAUSE—THE ALBANY VOLUNTEERS—YANKEE DOODLE, 


Instead of finding the streets of New York paved with gold, I found them 
nearly ankle deep in mud, with innumerable frisky specimens of that Ameri- 
can pork I have heard so mach of, grunting and squeaking about in every 
direction. 

It was about half past five on a fine sun-shiny morning, that I found my- 
self seated in a cab on my way tothe Astor House, the most aristocratic hotel 
in the city of New York. There was a looking-glass in the cab, and the dri- 
ver had a very black face, a very white hat, and a great thumping pair of 
earings. I saw a good many like him asI passed along, especially one fellow 
who was jumping James Crow ata corner of astreet,in a way that Rice him- 
self might haveenvied. ‘“ Stop!” said I, “ what’s that nigger girl after at the 
corner ot the street there ?”.-—‘ Oh, I’m d——d if 1 know ;” replied the driver. 
“Goon,” said I. 1 sat glaring about, as one is apt to do on first entering 
upon scenes so New to one, when, witha sudden jerk, my driver pulled up 
oposite an immense building, tilted up his cab in mud-cart style, and out [ 
came like a ghost out of a shovel. The porters of the hotel at once took charge 
of my trunk and carpet-bag, and, passing through a hall of noble proportions 
supported by marble columns, I entered the bar, bowed to the bar-keeper 
registered my name in the books kept for that purpose, was most politely re 
ceived, all my wishes anticipated, and a degree of courtesy and civility ex- 
hibited by the domestics of theestablishment, that couldnot be surpassed at any 
hotel in the world; and such I found to be invariably the case at the best 
hotels throughout my tour in the United States. 

In due course of time I was summoned to dinner, with some hun- 

dreds of others,;by the thunder ofa large gong. The room in which we din. 
ed was almost a hundred feet by fifty, ornamented with well executed all 
paintings ; the tables beantifully laid, and the dinner admirably served. The 
style of cookery struck me as being more after the English than the continen~ 
talmode. Each guest was provided with an arm chair, and there were some 
forty waiters in attendasce, who | at once perceived were either English or 
irish ; and { was told that 1 should find this the case at most ot the hotels 
in the free states, for that the Americans looked upon domestic service almost 
asadisgrace. [kept my eyes about me during dinner, and did not observe 
any spitting, or other vulgarity, to strikea stranger; but what did strike me 
forcibly was the extraordinary national resemblance each man bore to his fel~ 
low, for verily they looked like one large family. 

They were all well-dressed, but all dressed alike, for there was the ever- 
lasting black coat and black satin waistcvat ; they almost all spoke more or 
less through their noses; they were all grave and ceremonious alike; they 
all looked dyspeptic ; they all to a man had their shirt-collars tnrned down a 
la Byron ; and dollars and cents appeared to be the leading topic of conversa- 
tion, varied wi-h an occasional dish of Yankee politics, or a discussion upon 
the probable result of the last year’s Cotton crop. Then, the very few minutes 
they remain at the dinner-table, their hurried manner of leaving it to look 
after the beloved dollar, the way ia which they bolt their food, and then bolt 


—— capnot fail to create in the mind of the stranger a feeling of aston- 


The streets of New York are full of tife 
private carriages, there appeared to me almost as many ommibuses and cabs 
plying about as in London; and the hackney horses are certainly of a supe. 
rior character to those seen in London. | devoted an entire day to the far- 
famed Broadway, a handsome Street, three miles in length, with some excel- 
lent houses at its upper extremity. The shops in this street are very good ; 
and many of them, with their windows of plate glass, would not suffer by com- 
parison with those of London. ‘They are called here ‘stores. and as I passed 
along, { was struck with their singular sigus. ‘Thread and Needle Store’ 
‘Cigar Store,’ ‘ Bookbindery Store,’ ‘Ice Cream Depot,’ ‘ Wigs, inimitable 
Wigs ;’ and at a ‘Millinery Store’ at the corner of Libeity Street, I inspected 
with considerable interest some improved wire gauze bustles, for the ladies. 


and bustle, andgthuugh I saw few 


. 
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They were a beautiiul article. ana to be had, it seems, considerably unde 

prime cost. There was also a marked peculiarity about the people them 

selves. They all looked pale and care-worn alike, and each had his shirt 

collar tarned down, and some were ‘bearded like the pard.’ Then their chew- 

ing «nl spitting propensities cannot be exaggerated, or the way in which 

they squirt the totacco juice over things alike animate and inanimate. But, 
‘If you would know the deeds of him that chews, 
Enter the House of God, and see the pews !’ 

I shall now, for a brief space, take my leave of the gentlemen, to say, as in 
duty bound, a few words respecting the ladies, who are indeed the faires: of 
the fair, and well deserve the reputation for beauty they have so long enjoyed, 
for though it must be admitted they lack the brilliancy of colour and com- 
plexion of some of our English beauties, their features are remarkable for 
their pale, classic grace and delicacy of expression. I think | neve: looked 
upon more beautiful faces than [ saw on my way to church on Sunday after- 
noon; bat then their figures are not sufficiently developed, and in this respect 
they are almost universally deficient; their beauty is, also, very transient, and 
this latter circumstance may doubtless be attributed in a great degiee to the 
extreme heat and variability of the climate, which will not admit of the ex 
ercise requisite for health. They dress girls quite in the Parisian mode , an 
what they lack in bust, they try and make up in bustle. Still, their general 
appearance and style are so infinitely superior to that of the men, that one 
cannot help wondering how such very pretty girls should have such extremely 
ordinary-looking mortals for tathers and brothers. 

I met with great kindness from those to whom I presented letters, and cne 
of them actually took the trouble ‘o write me seventeen letters to friends ot 
his in different parts of the Union; and from the little 1 have seen of the higher 
class of Americans, they appeared to me carefully to avoid those national pe- 
culiarities I have spoken of as applying rather to the people as a mass. 

Theatricals appear to be ata very low ebb in this country; One night I 
went to the Bowery Theatre, the Covet Garden of New York. As the price 
of admission to the dress-circle was only a shilling, you may suppose the 
company were not very aristocratic in their appearance ; many in the pit were 
in their shirt-sleeves ; and I observed that ‘apples, erenaes, and ginger-beer 
appeared to be fully appreciated in all parts of the house. The play was‘ Mac- 
beth;’ and if the illustrious Thane of Cawdor at a!] resembled his Yankee re- 
presentative, he must indeed have been an extraordinary man, and much given 
to chewing and non-reading. But the most laaghable part of the business 
was, that owing to some mismanagement of the machinery, the unhappy 
Ghost of the murdered Banquo. got so jammed up in the trap, that he could 
not for the life of him disappear at the critical moment, thongh Macbeth told 
him repeatedly to take himself off, saying in the words of the text,— 

“ Avaunt, and quit my sight ! 

Thy bones are marruwless—thy blood is cold! 

Thou hast no speculation in those eyes 

Which thou dost glare with!” 
But the ghost couldn’t do it, being, as a Yankee near me observed, “ in a pret- 
ty considerable fix,” tll at last, the perturbed spirit was extricated by two of 
the Castle Guard, and the ghost left the stage looking as little like a real ghost 
as it is possible to conceive. 
One th.ng did surprise me. I had been led to suppose that I should see 
many of the audience with their legs hanging outside the boxes; but this was 
not the case in a single instance ; and when, by way of experiment, I placed 
my own legs outside, there was such a tremendous outcry ot ‘‘ Boots, boots, 
boo's,” (the great Macbeth himself, seeming rather to apostrophise the boots 
before him, than the ideal dagger that led him on to the murder of the gracious 
Duncan of pious memory,) that I was glad to pull my legs inside the box 
again, though Ll could not helpexclaiming as I took a quiet pinch of snuff, 
“Oh, oh! 1 see Mrs. Trollope has cured you of one abominable habit at any 
rate.” 

He then ascended the throne of Civic Lustre. They get through their cases in 
a very summary manner, One fellow was indicted for stealing a goose out 
of the market; but-it having clearly been proved in evidence, that, at the time he 
stole the bird, its head, legs, and guts were missing, it was decided that it was 
not a goose but only @ part of a goose, and the case was dismissed; his wor- 
ship, at the same time, very properly censuring the lawyer for having framed 
his indictment in such a slovenly manner. 

The greater portion of one entire day I devoted ts the Law Courts, which 
certainly would not suffer by comparison with those at Westminster Hall. 
The arrangement is decidedly better, there is greater space, and more of the 
drawing-room aboutthem. The floors, too, are handsomely carpeted, the 
windows and judge’s canopy nicely curtained; while the counsel, who act 
also as attorneys, and wear neither wigs nor gowns, have plenty of room, ard 
each of them an arm-chair to sit in. There was more dignity about the 
whole than I expected. It is, however, a melancholy fact, that they all chew, 
from the judge to the common crier, and spittoons were scattered about in 
the vain hope of protecting the handsome carpet. They were trying a horse 
cause, and while one counsel pleaded, the other whittled, and so on vice versa. 
Counsel contended that a horse’s roaring was no proof of unsoundness ; but 
Judge Kent, at last decided that a roarer was not a sound horse; and the 
court broke vp just in time to enable us to see the Albany Volunteers 
march in a very independent manner through the streets, preceded by their 
military band, playing with all their might the favourite national air of 


‘ Yankee doodle, yankee doodle, 
Yankee doodle dandy ; 

Yankee doodle, timber doodle, 
Nebber say him bandy.’ 


PUBLIC bULLDINGS OF NEW YORK-——-THE TOMBS PRISON FOR CRIMINALS—PUNISH” 
MENT OF DEATH RARELY INFLICTED—AMERICAN SHIPS OF WAR—BEAUTIFUL 
ENVIRONS—EXTREME HEAT OF THE CLIMATE—PROFUSE SUPPLY OF ICE—-MAG- 
NIFICENT RESERVOIRS OF WATER—STATEN ISLAND—THE HUDSON—HOBOKEN, 


{ understand the present population of New York is near ugon three hun- 
dred thousand souls, and though it is undoubtedly a very fine city, and far 
superior to most of our provincial towns, it contains fewer handsome public 
buildings for the size of it, than any city l ever visited. 

One morning I went to visit the famed prison for criminals, called ‘‘ The 
Tombs,” and a very appropriate designation too, for a more gloomy abode 
can hardly be. It is built in the massive Egyptian style, and its wretched 
cells were few of them untenanted; but most of the prisoners, I observed, were 
either blacks or creoles. A creole woman was brought in while | was there ; 
she was very obstreporous, very drank, and almost in a state of nudity—with 
apchors, and ships in full sail, tatooed on every part of her person. It took 
three men to carry her, and she was thrown like a heap of rubbish into a dark 
cell, and the iron door locked upon her. 

In the centre of the prison is the yard in which criminals are executed, and 
doubtless some dreadful scenes have been witnessed there, The criminal 
stands upon the ground with the rope round his neck, and oa the signal being 
given is hauled up by the running down of a heavy weight. The public, 
with the exception of twenty-five citizens, whom the !aw requires to be present, 
are excluded; and I cannot help thinking that this secret mode of execution 
is, for many reasons, preterable to our indecent public exhibitions of a similar 
nature. 

The punishment of death is not very often inflicted in this couniry; and 
from all I can understand, so long as a man has plemy of money and friends, 
there is no great danger of his being hanged, Jet him commit whai crime he 
may. 

I went over the American ship-of war, Columbus, 120 guns, and a fine 
ship she is asever sailor trod. 1 observed she was almost entirely manned by 
English seamen, who, | was told, had entered the service on the express un 
derstanding that they were not to be called upon to fight against their own 
country. it is to be hoped that this is the case. 

The Pensylvania, of 130 guns, is larger than any ship in the British navy ; 
and though they have not many of them, there cant no doubt that their ships- 
ot-war, as also their beautiful packet-ships, are in «very respect equal to our 
own. The officers of the American navy also struck me, as being as intelli- 
= and gentleman-like set of men as one would wish to meet with any 
where. 

I had many delightful drives in the beautiful environs of New York—for 

walking was almost out of the question, owing to the extreme heat and sultri- 
ness of the climate, But then what abeautiful climate if it was not so extreme- 
ly hot! how transparently clear the sky is, and how brilliantly the stars shine 
at night. One of my prettiest drives was round the islandof New York, a 
narrow slip some twelve miles in Jength, remarkable for its wild rocky scene- 
ry. 
The Hudson ftows on one side of the island, and the East river on theother, 
and as [ proceeded, I had beautiful viewsof both It is not perhaps very un- 
reasonable to suppose that the City of New York may one day cover the whole 
of the pretty island ; at present it occupies about three miles of it, 

One of the greatest possible luxuries in New York, considering the heat of 
the climate, is the profusion of ice and fresh water, the latter being actually 
brought from the Croton River, a distance ot forty miles from New York, by 
means of large aqueducts, and so conveyed into two immense reservoirs or 
tanks, the largest containing, I was told, thirty-five acres Of water, and the 
smaller one about five. I had the curiosity to inspect these reservoirs, which 
are some miles from the city, and realiy, I was greatly struck with the gran- 
dure and spirit of the undertaking. hey are built entirely of granite, the 
walls being at Jeast five ard thirty feet in thicknese. The water is of the 
purest quality, and the entire cost of the undertaking is Stated at no lessa 
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Greenwood Cemetery isa sweet Pretty spot, quite in a wild —_- of nature 
prettily wooded, and fuil of little dingies and,dells, the white marble tombs 
being scguered amidst the green foliage in Ke prettiest manner. The hand- 
somest I saw there is‘ The Strangers’ Tomb,’ pobscribed for by the diferent 
yas poh old New York. 

afterwards dined, and passed a very agreeable evening with an amiable 
family in New York; thére cannot, I think, be a doubt, that the higher class 
of Americans are decidedly partial to the English, and disposed to treat them, 
(if properly introduced), with the greatest cordiality and friendship. 

1 made repeated excursions to Staten Island, some six miles from New 
York, and a place of fashionable resort during the summer months. It is, in 
tact, to New York what Brighton is to London; and its rides, drives, and sea 
views, are certainly exceedingly beautiful: but what will you say when J tell 
you, that this charming little isle, which is some eighteen miles long by about 
seven in breadth, was actually sold by the Indians to the Dutch, in 1657 for 
ten shirts, thirty pairs of stockings, ten guns, thirty bars of lead for bails, 
thirty pounds of powder, thirty hatchets, thirty kettles, and a brass sauce- 


an. 

Ot the noble Hudson I saw but little during my residence at New York, 
having been advised, in consequence of the heat of the weather, to make a tour 
frst, and thus finish with the Hudson, instead ofcommencing with it, as I had 
originally intended. 1 must not, however, omit to mention, that before * ar.- 
ing on my tour, I had one or two lovely evening strolls along itsshady b mks, 
by Hoboien, and was delighted with the magnificent scenery, which sulcibly 
recalled recollections of the Rhine; but what renders this romantic region 
siill more interesting is the pleasing fact that it is greatly resorted to by new- 
ly married couples, as well as those who are merely paying their preliminary 
addresses to the fair objects of their affections. 


—_———_—— — 

Encuisu Tueatricais tn Parts.—Mr. Mitchell, of Bond street, has com- 
pleted his arrangements tor the performance of English plays at the Thea- 
tre Italienne, at Paris. The principal members of the company engaged are 
Mr. Macready, Miss Ellen Faucit, and Mrs. Selby, Messis Dale, Graham, 
Ryder, Cowle, Bird, Millington, W. Bennett, Courteney, and Woolgar, who 
will leave London tor Paris to morrow. ‘The performances will commence 
on the 2d ot December, with Othello, to be tollowed by representations of the 
principal tragedies of Shakpeare, The Lady of Lyons, and Werner. ‘The com~ 
pany will afterwards visit the principal towns im the provinces, and if are 
rangements permit, proceed to St. Petersburg. The King of the French, 
who patronises the undertaking, has taken a box for the whol: series of per- 
formances, and has signified nis intention of visiting the theatre in slate. 

Tue FasnionaBies or SypNey.—You may often see‘ a man of immense 
property, whose wite and daughters dressJin the extreme of tashion and finery, 
rolling home in his gay carriage from his daily avocation with face, hands, 
and apparel as dirty and slovenly as any common mechanic. And the son 
of asimilar character has been seen witha dozen costly rings on his coarse 
fingers, and chains. shirt-pins glistening with gems, buying yet more expensive 
jewellery, yet witbout sock or stocking to his feet, the shoes to which his spurs 
were allached leavinga debatable ground between them and his trowsers ! 
Spurs and shoes are, | imagine, a fashion peculiar to this stamp of exquisites, 
but among them very popular.’—Meredith, N. S. Wales. 


The Cornwallis, 72, bas brought home from the East a brass howitzer gnn 
found at Kurnaul. Its weight is about 8 tons 17 cwt., it is six feet seven in- 
ches in length ; its diameter at the breech is three feet five inches ; at the 
muzzle three feet, and its bore is two feet nine inches. 


Exchange at New York on London, atj60 uays, 110 a 110 1-4 
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The Steamer Acadia was a little behind her time, but the weather she ex- 
perienced was very tempestuous; and the season of the year is, moreovery 
adverseto quick passages when made in a westerly di:ection. 
On looking over the English papers, one of the prominent subjects now uc- 
cupying the public mind, appears to be Railroad speculations. ‘The London 
Gazetie contains one hundred and seventy notices of companies intending to 
apply to Parliament at the next session for acts of incorporation, These 
modes of conveyance are already very numerous, and in a short time the 
country will be intersected by them in every direction. ‘That many of those 
contemplated will be profitless it is certain, while some must be attended with 
absolute loss, besides being destructive to the picturesque beauty of the dis 
tricts through which they pass. Nothing indeed has a more desolate appear- 
ance than an untravelled rail road, for it has generally cut up green fields and 
beautiful gardens, and not unfrequently introduced idleness and extravagance 
among the inhabitants, from the profuse expenditure of money wasted in con- 
structing them. Fortunately the law requires many stringent conditions from 
the companies projecting these schemes, and we find the Board of Trade i 
again giving publicity tothem. This may have the effect of preventing cred- 
ulous and enthusiastic persons from too hastily subscribing for shares, The 
following is the notice we allude to: 
RaitroaD DeparTMENT, Board or Traps, 
Whuirena.t, Nov, 28, 1844, 

Notice is hereby given, that it is the intention of the Board «0 examine into 
and report upon all railway schemes, respecting which notices have been in- 
serted by the promoters in the Gazette, with a view to the presentation to par- 
liament of minutes or reports thereon, in the event of their becoming the sub- 
jectsof application to pariiament in the a session, 

The principal points into which inquiry will be made, in connection with 
the said schemes, are as follows: 
Ist The ability and bona fide intention of the promoters to prosecute their 
application to parliament next session for bills to authorise the several under- 
takings : 4 - 
2d. The advantages to be obtained, in a national point ot view, in comple- 
ting or extending important lines of railway communication. 
3d. The amount of local advantage afforded to the towns and districts more 
immediately affected. , 
4th. The engineering circumstances of the line, so far as may be necessary 
to form a genezal judgement of the undertaking. ; 
5th. The estimates of cust of construction, and of traffic and working ex- 
penses, so far as may be necessary to judge of the probability of the line being 
completed and efficiently worked in the event of its being sanctioned by par- 
liament, and with a view to drawing a comparison between the merits of com- 
peting lines of railway. 

(Signed) Dauovsie, C. W. Paster, G. R. Porter, D. O’Brien, S. Laine. 

The exchanges are again very generally in Javour of England, and bullion 
is pouring into the Kingdom. This was to be expected from the late activity 
of all the manufactories, the augmented exports of the past year or two, and 
the abundant crops, with which it has pleased Providence to bless the country. 
Mr. O'Connell has again jumped Jim Crow. He has “ repudiated” Feder- 
alism as suddenly as he embraced it a short time ago. His motive for 
adopting it atall, has never been very apparent, which has given rise to sus- 
picions that le designed the scheme for some political anc personal end of his 
own that may come to light bye and bye. It is ludicrous to see with what 
facility he throws by one opinion and adopts another ; he bade adieu to Federal 
ism in the following words :— 
Let me tell you a secret—Federalism is not worth that ! (snapping his fin - 
gers) (hear, hear), The Federalists, 1 am told, are still talking and meetin 
—much good may it dothem—I wish them all manner of happiness (laughter 
but I don’texpect any good from (hear, hear). I saw a little wrickeryon the 
dart of the aid-de-camp, but I dont care for that. Ihave a great respect for 
them—I wish them well—let them work as well as they can, but they are none 
ot my children (laughter.) I have nothing to do with them. 
His language in all his late spe°ches is very seditious, and Sir Robert Pee- 
must be daily growing more convideed that something must be done to put 
down agitation in Ireland. The country can never be prosperous or tranquil 
in the present state of things, and Parliament must grapple with the difficul'y 
sooner or later. 
Several long sittings of rhe Cabinet Council have lately taken place, but the 
nature of the deliberations is not known. They are, however, supposed to 
relate to the financial! operations of the ensuing year. It is known that a sur- 
plus revenue exists, which is mainly ascribable to the proceeds of the income 
tax; but this impost is an uopopular one, and thousands call for its abolition 
lts abrogation, indeed, was highly probable, until a stir was made to obtain a 
repeal of the mall tax, which yields, we think, about five millions annually. 





sum than three millions of pounds sterling. 


Following the example of the movers oi this matter, others came forward to 
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demand the abolition of duties on sugars and onteas. The Premier, bewilder- 
ed by these diverse claiths, has, it is supposed, called his cabinet together for } 
counsel. ‘I'he Morning Herald assumes that the members of the cabinet are per- 

fectly united oa this as well as all other questions, but siguificantly hints that 

if persons are desirous of the repeal for the income tax, they should pre- 

pare pétitions to Parliament for that purpose ; from which hint it is interred 

that Sir Robert Peel would rather lose this than any of the other imposts 

just named. Doubiless a Minister of Sir Robert Peel’s sagacity in financial 

matters, would prefer retaining the whole, and applying the sur plus means to 

the remission of imposts oa articles brought in for manufacturing uses. A 

remission of a few millions on the duties of raw materials, such as cotton, 

timber, gums, dye-stalfs, &+., would have a very salutary influence on the 

manutacturing interests of the kingdom. Bui pablic clamour will, we fear, 

oblige the Premier to surrender the Lucome Tax. 

The public honours heaped upon Lord Ellenborough, since his recall from 
Inaia by the Board of Directors, are beginning to attract attention ; and some 
infer that the displeasure of the Government with the Court of Directors is 
such, that some movements may ere long be made tending to abridge the puw- 
er of the Leadenhall-street nabobs, The recall was a bold exercise of power 
on the part of the Company—since it is known that the recall was objected to 
by the Cabine', beture it tok place. If the friend and favourite of the Dake 
of Welling:on caa bz suddenly called trom the sceae of his duties—duties ef 
the highest moment, and entrusted to him by the Duke to execule—it canaot 
be supposed thatthe veteran or his sovereigu can be maca gratiied with such 
an extraordinary proceeding. 

Fortunately, Lord Ellenborough had accomplished two or three of the grand 
purposes for which he was sent to India. Ie had extricated the army from 
Affghan,and punished those who had then contemned the British power; he had 
reduced to obedience those of the native cuiefs wao were hostilely inclined ; 
he had restored confidence and reproduced a general and harmonious working 
of the govergiment throughout the country. Burt it might have been otherwise. 
Matiers might have been the reverse of ali this—a general war might have 
been raging, or a general insurrection plouing, when to have rashly recailec 
the Governor General might have been fatal to the stability of the empire.— 
‘The power then possessed, and so lately used by the company, is a dangerous 
power, and ought to be curtailed, for it is bad in theory and dangerous in prac- 
tice. The Governor General is nominated by the crown, and appointed by 
the company ; and as two parties are necessary to make the appomunent, it 
is not meetthat one should have the exclusive power of canceliug it, 

We are glad io see that honours are reaped by others who have distinguis!:. 

ed themselves in the East, Sir Hemy Pottinger has been made a member of 
he Privy Council. Sir Robert Sale has returned to India by the Egyp 
tian route, after having received every mark of favour at home froin |ncivid- 
uals, public bodies, &¢. Lady Sale does not return io Lndia with him. Her 
ladyship, we observe, has been elected an honorary member of the United Ser. 
vice Institution, in return for a number of curiosities and uther presents which 
she had forwarded to that body. 

Ancther insurrection has broken out in Spain headed by the old guerilla 
chief Martin Zurbano ; but iasurrections and domestic disturbances in that 
unhappy country, are so common in modern times that they cease to be re- 
garied with much interest. ‘The present emeute is supposed to have been {o- 
meated by Espartero ; who is now an exile in England, and consequently not 
possessing much power. The government of the two Queens, which is 
supported by Louis Puilippe, will in ail probability be permanent for the pre- 
fent. 

No satisfactory clue had at the last dates been obtained that would lead 10 
the discovery of the robbers ef Mr. Rogers’s Bank. Mr. Rogers, the head ofthe 
house, is the well known poet. The bank is rich enough to bear the loss ot 
the 40,000/. should no part of it be recovered. ‘The whole amount ab- 
sracted, including bills of exchange notes, W&., reached to 100,000/., or 
five hundred thousand dollars. 

The amiable Princess Sophia Matilda died on the 29h. She was niece 
of George the third andin her 72d year. Parliament was prorogued to the 
4th of Feb. then to meet for the dispatch of business, which is the usual period. 
The tands closed on the 3d at 100 7 8. 


DISSENTIONS IN THE CHURCH. 

Whether it be trom the dearth of foreign political news and the absence of 
parliamentary debates, or ihat the attention of the people of Engiand is really 
intently iixed on the discussions in relation to the church which have grown 
out of the Oxtord tracis, we know not, but the fact is undeniable that never 
before have the pages of English public journals been so much devoted to 
theological questions as at the present moment; and satisfied, as we are, that 
the subject isuse of high interest to many of our readers, we should have en~ 
deavoured to place in our columns the pastoral charges of the dignitaries ot 
the church on the subject, and their replies to the various questions which 
have been addressed to them, could we by any means have reduced thein to a 
space commensurate with our limits. As we find this, however, impossible, 
we must content ourselves with stating the conclusions at which we have ar- 
rived after a careiul perusal of the various public documents which the occa- 
sion has called forth. 

This conclusion is that the higher clergy, generaily, absiain from cens uring 
the doctrines of the Oatord Tractarians—we may almost say appearto regard 
them with favour ; yet atthe same time they sirenuously recommend a for- 
bearance fromal!i unnecessary innovation, especially that worst kind of inno- 
vation, “the revival of obsolete usages not required hy law, which are- 
associated in the minds of the people with the superstitions and corrup 
tions of Rome.” 

They thus seek to pursue a kind of midile path. For example the Bishop 
of Exeter, a most distinguished prelate of the church, in a letver addressed,to the 
Clergy ot his diocese, says on the subject of reading the Offertory, one of the 
disputed questions, You are bound to read, at least, ope sentence of the Offer- 
tory whenever the communion service shall be read. Butit isleti to your 
discretion whether you should read more, in o:her words, whether you should 
enforce a collection. 

“ Now, in every church in which the congregation in general is prepared to 
regard the collection as theexercise ofa high Christian privilege of offering 
to God—of giving to him his own—there I advise that a collection be always 
made, But whenever the pervading tone and feeling is not yet of this high 
order, be patient, strive, but strive gently, and with prayer to God, :o raise 
your people to a betier mind; and till they have attained to it, shock not their 
prejudices, writate not their selfishness, it may be their worldly-mindedness 
Only let them not deceive themselves; let them see and fvel that you‘ seek 
not theirs, but them.” ‘Tell them the truth in love, and leave the rest to God 

On another disputed point, the use of the surplice in preaching, the same 
prelate, while he enjoins its use, the law he says being clear on the point, adds 
that “the matter is so inconsiderable that it could not in itself excite any 
strong feeling in any reasonable man.” 

While it would seem that this course of the dignitaries of the Church is the 
most expedient, yet in the excited state of feeling of the controversialists, we 
much fear it will fail to satisty either party, and that the Church is threatened 
with a serious schisin ; at the same time it cannot be denied that this discus- 
sion of principles has excited in many of the clergy a livelier sense of the res- 
ponsibility imposed on them by their engagements—a s:rong proot of which 
is that, during the last year, the number of Methodists in England has, for the 
first time ia a long peried of years, failed to increase, ; 

The late Londonfpapers‘assure us;that the parents of the young prince, Al- 
bert Edward, viz., the Queen and Prince Albert, were obliged to pay seven 
Shillings and sixpence for registering tue name of his little Royal Highness 

in the parish books—hat formality having been neglected to be performed at 








the proper time. The circumstance is thought rémarkable enough to be made 

the subject of newspaper comment; and it is all well that it is so, since it will 

still more widely diffuse the great fact that the laws of England cam be no 

more violated by the prince than the peasant. The Queen herself, even, has 
bow@d to this righteous principle, notwithstanding the constitutional maxim, 

that the. “ Sovereign can do no wrong.” Bat this is not a solitary instance 

where fines have been exacted from royalty in trivial cases. We recollect 
that a Van was employed for the royal household, during the reign of the late 
King William. This Van, like all others, required a licence, which the peo- 
ple about the palace had neglected to procare., Information was laid and the 
fine imposea by act of parliament, was levied and paid from tbe King’s purse, 
as it ought to be. 

The habitual submission to laws by all persons in England, has long been 
proverbial; high and Jow, richand poor, alike bow to their supremacy. Some 
years ago, an Irish nobleman thought proper to horsewhip one of his tenants ; 
his lordship was brought to justice, and sentenced to three months imprison- 

ment. Lord Kilwarden, Chief Justice of Ireland, was piked to death in his 

carriage, at noon-day, in the streets of Dublin, by a band of insurgents ; the 
dying exclamation of this great man and upright judge was that of a judi- 
cial hero,—“ Let ne man suffer for my death, but through the regular operation of 
the laws.” Such is the habitual veneration pai! to the laws ia Great Britain. 


"the jron steamer the G@real Britain, as far as trial has been made, answers 
the most sanguine expectations. A letter from Capt. Hoskins says :— 

“«' The screw was tried by steam, last week, and all went beautifully ; 
indeed, the quietness with whicli such mons rous engines worked, was won- 
derful—searcely any noise atall. ‘The first experiment being so good, we feel 
more confident that the ship will prove all we expected.” 

In the middle of this month she was to make her trial trip to Londen, which 
will be decisive as to her qualities. Safety and comfort, nay, elegance she wil! 
possess, and if she adds to these qualities, speed, she will be one of the wonders 





of the world. 
+*,* We have copied an article trom Ben'ley’s Miscellany, describing an En- 
glishman’s impressions of New York, which we dare say will be muc' read | 
We do not, however, hold ourselves answerable for the errors ofthe gentle- 
Inan. 
*.* The St. George’s Society’s Card, thanking the different vocal and in- 
strumental performers who volunteered their services a‘ the late Concert, ap~ 
pears in our paper of to-day. Ole Bull we observe is thanked in a very mark- 
ed manner for his handsome conduct and valuable services, which, as he ex- 
pressed himself, he rendered in return for “kindness received in England.” 
We know that this distinguished and highly-gilted aitist was kindly treated 
in England by some of the highest in the land, who knew how to appreciate 
his daring and brilliant genius. We have heard that he and his lady were 
entertained fur several days by the Duke ot Devonshire: and that the hospi- 
talives of others of the aristocracy were in like manner extended to him. It 
will be satisfactory to those who contributed their mites to the Concert, to 
learn that a very handsome suin was realized for the benefit oi the poor, for 
whom it was intended. 
Italian Opera—Vhe Opera established among our fashionables as an in~ 
dispensable amusement, and the present‘ troupe,’ comprising as it does, seve- 
ral ‘ artistes’ of superior excellence, are receiving more steady encouragement 
than has been extended to any previous company. During the week, the 
houses have been respectable to repetitions of ‘ Il Puritani, and ‘Chiara di 
Rosenberg,’ and the rival mistresses of song—Borghese and Pico, have been 
received with enthusiasm. This evening, they join their powers in the ‘ Lu- 
crezia’—-the most successtul produciionfof the season, and on Tuesday next, 
the long-promised ‘ Semiramide’ is tu be represented with an increased chorus 
and splendid accessories 
Ole Buil.—Notwithstanding the weather on Monday Evening, the al- 
ents of the great Norwegian, drew together a tolerably respectable auditory, 
who entered fully into the beauty of his splendid compositions ot ‘ Niagara,’ 
© Toe solitude of the Prairie, which is classed by general consent, as only 
interior to his former composition. ‘These two compositions are to be repeat- 
edon Monday Evenipg,when the great artist, gives his finale Concert, previous 
to his depariue from the City, on an extensive professional tour. 











The Complimentary Benefit to Gen’! Morris, is advancing under such fa- 
yourable auspices, that we trust it will produce perfectly successful results.— 
The details of theaffair have been entrusted 'o Mr. Barry, than whom no 
one could be found more competent, backed, as he wiil be, by some of the 
most influential names in the Cily; and the array of professional talent 
which his managerial skilland influence will ‘oubtless call into action, on 


the Season. — 

Ma. Criprenpate’s Benerit is announced for Mondav next, and if private 
worth and professional talent, were the qualifications which always com- 
manded success—we should not have occasion to remind our readers of this 
geutleman’s appeal. He presents a rich bill of fare for his friends—the fine 
old comedy of ‘‘ Laugh When You Can,” a new farce, and the “ Christmas 
Carol.” 

*,* Mr. Vandenhofl, the teacher of Elocution, has removed his office to 417 
Houston Street. [See his advertisement. ] 





NEW WORKS. 

“A Treatise on the torces which produce the organization of Plants,’ by 
John William Draper, M. D., Professor of Chemistry in the University of 
New York. 

This is a large quarto, beautifully printed, and illustrated with plates, and 
is decidedly one of the most imposing scientilic works that have lately been 
offered to the public. ‘Che reputation of the author as a writer himself, and 
asa reviewer of the productions of others on the science of chemistry, is well 
known to all who are at all conversant with this interesting branch of study. 
In Europe, chemistry is occupying the particular attention of the literati, and 
its professors receiving the most flattering marks of consideration. Every 
arrival brings fresh proof of this, in the reporis of the different literary and 
soientific societies; and the honours paid to Liebig, Johnston, and others, 
show the estimation in which these eminent professors are held. This work 
of Dr. Draper caanot fail to secure for him additional reputa'ion wherever it 
is read. The beauty of its mechanical execution is highly creditable to the 
publishers, Harper and Brothers, and we recommend that it should form a 
prominent volume either for the drawing room or gentleman’s library. 

‘ The American Poulterer’s Companion.’ This is a practical treatise on the 
feeding, rearing and general management of the various speciesof domes- 
tic poultry by C. N. Bement, whose name is familiar io the generality of 
agricultural readers. [In this work the author gives his own experience on 
the subject, which makes it particularly valuable asa text book for the practi- 
cal man, who very naturaily would attach very little importance to theory 
in such matters, It also exhibits much research into the writings and opin- 
ons of others who have turned their aitention, to this subject, in England and 
France,as well as in this country. A second edition of the Companion is in 
progress of publication, and will be issued by Saxton & Miles, in their neat - 
est style of getting up. 

By thesame publishers, ‘ Philosophy of Mesinerism and Phrenology,’ by 
J, Stanley Grimes, We understand that this work is at present meeting 
with rapid sale, and that public curiosity is greatly excited on this subject, on 
which there have beeu so many conflicting opinions. 


THE DRAMA. 


“Merrit Curisraas,” like many other ancient landmarks, is daily falling 
into disuse in our social relations: yet still the Theatre remains unchanged as 
one of ils “ strong holds.” These we see all the bustle of preparation to meet 








the occasion, bids fair to render this tribute one of the most brilliant Sotrees of 








623. 


the demands of Holiday,expectation—and jocund laugh and “ right merrie 
conceits” as of yore, beguile the passing hour, and afford relaxation to thos> 
whosefew periodical respites from labour should be made as agreeable and 
joyous as practicable. The present return of this exhilarating season has been 
unusually jocund, as far as theatrical amusements are concerned, and we 
hail the results as affording a very happy index of the returning prosperity of 
the country. Allthe places of amusement have been literally jammed during 
the Holidays, and the attractions, generally, have been of superior cast to those 
of former years. 

Tne Park presented: its visitors with an unexpected treat, in the person 
of Mr. Anderson, who was arrested by the manager in passing through the 
city to his Southern engagements, and remained to play for three nights. The 
enthusiasm which marked every evening’s performance must have been highly 
gratifying to this talented young artist: and we trust that it will also operate 
as a precursor for the favourable impression we are certain he is destined to 
make on our Southern friends. “Mr, Anderson is decidedly the finest repre- 
sentative of the youthful heroic Tragedy now upon the English stage. 

In addition to the sterling attractions of this eminent Tragedian, Mr. Simp- 
son has produced a charming stage adaptation of Dickens's “ Christmas Ca- 
rol.” Nothing could be more appropriate for the season; and we affirm with- 
out the danger of contradiction, that the admirable moral of this Gem of pure 
nature is calculated to cultivate the home affections, and consequently en- 
largethe best feelings of humanity, as effectually as would the most finished 
homily ever delivered from the Pulpit. Indeed it bears a strong resemblance 
to many of those ancient ' moralities,” which, conjointly with “Fhe Mys- 
teries,” were, in the early periods to which we refer, sanctioned by the Church 
itself, as the best medium fur conveying instruction blended with amusement, 
during the festivals, then sv religiously observed by the people. 

“ The Christmas Carol ” is one of those ingenious and instructive allego- 
ries inculcating an impressive moral lesson. Ebenezer Scrooge (Chippen- 
dale), a grasping, avaricious old miser, is discoverej on Christmas eve, rail- 
ing against the innocent enjoyments of the season—retusing the invitation of 
his nephew, Fred (Dyott), and taunting his poor clerk, Bob Cratehit (Crisp), 
with daring to seek the amusements of the period, burdened as he 1s with the 
surplus responsibility of a wife and six children; but Bob is a joyous soul, 
and no disciple of the Malthusian school,—he takes his weekly pittance from 
the old miser, and hurries home to his happy family to prepare for a merry 
Christmas, and the strong-hearted old master is left to the soliiude of his lonely 
hearth, where, at the witching hour of twelve, just as the merry chimes are 
ushering in the “ Christmas morn,” the ghost of his old pariner, Jacob Mar~ 
ly (Barry), appears, and seeks to warn his old companion in avarice trom 
pursuing his present course, and threatens him also with visions of the Past, 
the Present, and the Furver, in further support of his monitions. The 
drama now assumes the form first introduc in “ Victorjne,” and the miser 
is presented by Christmas Present (Mrs. Skerrett), with the scenes of his 
childhood—his schooldays under Dr. Dilworth (Skerrett), where tableaux of 
his boyish days pass before him—the Forty ‘Thieves, Valentine and Orson, 
and Robinson Crusoe next succeed the days of his youth—his happy appren- 
ticeship under a right merry old master, Fezzegig (Harrison), and he again 
witnesses the jovial merry-makings of Christmas in his masier’s warehouse. 
CuristMas Present (Pearson), now takes him in charge, and conveys him 
into the crowded streets where all is joy and hilarity in preparing for Christ- 
mas; he is next transported to the poor and happy home of his clerk, Crat- 
chit—by the way, the best scene in the drama—there he witnesses the content 
produced by kind feelings and honest intentions, Bub and his family enjoying 
happiness the old Miser never could realize, and which now presses on his 
mind, and produces convictions of his own unworthiness. CaristMas Fre 
TURE completes the task of reformation by senting him with a picture of a 
miserly ola receiver of stolen goods as an illustration of himself, and lastly 
conveys him to a lonely churchyard, where, on a dark and neglected tomb- 
stone, the heartless miser traces his own name; overwhelmed with remorse, 
he prostrates himself in penitence at the spiriv’s feet, and implores exemption 
from his doom, promising amendment, The scene changes to the miser’s 
solitary room, and he finds “Ir 1s aLL a DReaM ”—a salutary one, however, 
for he becomes an altered man. The Lappy greetings of Christmas reach his 
ears {rom the street—he opens the window and returns the salutations of the 
passers by—scatters money on the caro] singers—and, seeing Bob Cratchit, 
calls him up and makes the honest clerk nearly as mad with joy by promising 
to provide for him in fuiure, in fact, to become a father to all the family, and 
the piece concludes with the reformed Miser’s joining the Christmas party at 
nephew F'rea’s, the happiest of the happy and the gayest ot the gay. 


Chippendale embodies Old Scrooge, in his best style—and that is enough 
to assure our readers that his performance isa high treat. Natural and effec- 
live, the struggles between his habitual avarice, and the conflict uf newly 
awakened benevolent teelings, were admirably depicted; the penitence ot the 
old miser was also powerfully graphic; and the final triumph of benevolence 
over hard hearted selfistiness, was a beautiful picture of rich natural acting 
that would alone stamp Chippendale an artist ! ; 

Crisp, as the mecry hearted clerk, is delizhttul ; his conducting that happy 
Christinas dinner, is a treat so truthful, so natural, every movement in keep- 
ing, and every action, an explosion ot wit and whim. We are happy to see 
that Mr. Simpson has concloded another engagement with this talented young 
Comedian ; his absence would be sadly felt at the Park. ‘The other characters 
of the piece are not prominent enough to call for any special remark, if we ex. 
cept the Mrs. Cratchit, of Mrs. Knight, which is a charming piece of acting 
she is the very embodiment of tne bustling good natured wife and mother—a 
fit companion indeed for a Bob Cratchit. 

We irust that all our readers will -ee the Christmas Carol, for we believe 
that we shall do them and others, a service by the wish; they will enjoy an 
added pleasure, these Holidays—and we induige the hope, that manya poor 
family may be benefited during this season of benevolence, by feelings elicit- 
ed in the representation of this delightful piece. Mr. Simpson produces the 
splendid military spectacle of Austerlitz on New Year’s night. 

Oympic Tutatae.—Mitchell has not been idle in his preparations for the 
Holidays. A new Burletta f-unded on Telermachus, and bearing that title 
was in readiness, for his pleasure seeking friends. As it will be readily un- 
derstood by our readers, this is an Olympic version of Fenelon’s charming 
history, with comic illustrations, a la Cruikshank. De Bar with his brawny 
figure and burly voice, sustaining the part of fair Calypso, and Miss Taylor 
giving a beautiful and roguish looking portraiture of the [thacan Prince. 
Walcott is the Mentor, full of fire and fury, quite in the ™ cles vein, and the 
caves of the enchanted Isle are filled with“ Nigger Minstrels” cracking their 
conundrums, singing their Negro refrains, and dancing the “ break-down” 
&c. Out of such adudicrous medley of course there is abundant food for mirth 
but we fear the original history is not familiar enough to the bulk of the Ho- 
lidav audiences, to thoroughly enjoy the burlesque; and the transformation 
of De Bar toa Ballet gir), and the despairing Damsel, did not seem to s«it 
his old Bowery friends, who have been accustomed to see him as :he redvabt- 
able heru ot Melo-Drama. Miss Taylor is the charm of the riece,a_ pietr* 
in costyme as usual; and singing the buriesque melodies of the part dels®'+ 
fully ; her Porka too, with De Bar isagem. We suppose that Mitche? ¥i!| 
be prepared for the New Year, but his arrangements are no: yet anrUnce’, 

CuatuaM Tmearre.—The “ Christmas Caro!” beautifully pur Upon the 
stage, and played with an abandow of humove really ethilaratirg, bas been 
performed at this house during the week, with unequivocal success. Mr. 
Freer, the excellent stage manager, has several other pieces announced for 
the coming week, which promise ainple attractions for the patrons of this 
popular establishment 

Bowery Tueatrxt —Putnam redivivus—and Don Gesar ce Bazan—are 
crowding this favourite resort, nightly ! 
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PALMO’S OPERA HOUSE. 
CHAMBERS STREET, 

Twesday, will be performed, Cenerentola—‘T hursdsy, first time in America, Semi- 
ramide, with additional Choruses, Orchestra, Miliary Band, entire new scenery and 
dresses, with the whole strength of the compapg. 
SATURDAY evening, the 28th instant, the 18th aight of the’season, will be performed, 
J) for this night only, Donizeiti’s Op: ra of LUCREZIA BORGIA ! 
Lucrezia................Signora Borg!,ese--Orsini ..-..-.-- Signora Pico 
OED 454088 0666s0scdsisiinncad Sig. Perozzj -Alfuuso ...------+-+++00+ Sig Valtellina 
The Company consists of the following artists: P:ima Douna Signora Borghese and 
Pico; Primo tenore, Sienors Antognini and Perozzi; Prima bassi, Signors Valtellina 
ind Tomasi ; Primo buffo, Signor Sanquirico 

admission: First Tier and Parquette, $1; Second Tier 50 cents. Private Boxes, 
with 4admissions,$6. Seats secured from ¥9 AW to 5 PM. 
Doors open at 7, ne: formance to commence at 7 1-2 o’elock. Livrettos in English 
and Italian can be had at the Box Office 














SuMMaAvyY. . 

Porato ANNIVERSaRY.—The 300th poymmeew 4 of the introduction of po- 
tatoes into Eurvve was laiely celebrated at Munic .——The number of new 
railway schemes now exceeds 130, requiring an investment of above ninety- 
five millions pounds, with the power of’ borrowing one-third more, deyoted to 
the same objects, making a total of 127,000,000.——PrpsstmaNnism.—A man 
named Alabaster is now engaged on Parker’s-piece in attempting the arduous 
task ot walkirg 1,000 miles and the same number of furlongs in 1,000 suc- 
cessive hours.——A plate of gies has been placed in the warehouse of Mr. 
Saunders, in Regent-street, which contains upwards of 95 square feet, ils di- 
mensions being |2teet 9 inches by 7 feet 7 inches; and its quality is so bril- 
liant, as to be generally understood to be the finest glass in the world,——Ex.- 
PATRIATED Canabians.— The packet ship Switzerland, which sailed on Fri- 
day last for New York, took out upwards of thirty persons concerned in the 
Canadian riots of ps ag of four years past, who had” been transported to 
New South Wales, they having, atier undergoing a portion of their punri-:h- 
ment, received an amaesty from the Crown. ——Dr, Wolff is still at Meshed, 
trom which place he was unwilling to proceed till he had received an escort 
trom Col. Shiel, at’ Teheran.——T here are now in course of erection, iu 
Manchester, no fewer than thirteen warehouses, a dozen of which may be 
called first class buildings, worth on the average,3001. per annum—each to let. 
A strange contrast this to the state of things in 1841-2, when there was not 
a solitary thing of the kind going on.——T he British Cabinet, it 1s said, con~ 
templates a complete change in the government of India, which will extinguish 
the political power of the India directors. ——The reports that have for 
some time past prevailed relative to a contemplated change of the ministry, 
have been contradicted trom authority ——Thorwalsden’s statue of Byron, 
excluded from the sacred precincts of Westminster, is about to be erected in the 
Cemetery ot Kensal Green.— The total number of letters dispatched through 
the Post Office, London, in 1838, was 75 millions; in 1843, upwards of 230 
millions.——Mr. Richard Leyland, the great Liverpool banker, cied on Sun- 
day last at Walton. He died childless, and his large fortune will be divided 
amongst his nephews.——It was said that M. de Logan, recently Consul Gene- 
ral of France at Tunis, was to go to China as Consul General.——T he splen- 
did new steamship, Cambria, is advertised tor Boston on the 4th ot January, 
1845. 


———»——_— 


Davicties. 
ON A NEW FASHIONED BONNET. 


“ Can we have too much of a good thing.’—As You Like u.” 
“Dundo was fond ot kissing’—Don Juan. 


Fanny one day put on a bran new bonnet, 

And ‘om, her brother, an odd sort of stick, 
Inclined to cut a passing joke upon it, 

Remarked, ‘ And so you’vechosena kiss-me-quick !’ 


‘You're wrong,’ cried Fanny, in a playful mood— 
“ But if you really i’s name would know 
“ As | like plenty of a thing that’s a 
“ | chose—what think you, Tom ?—a kiss-me-slow.’ 


Turnine THE Tasies.—Lord Erskine declared at a large party, at which 
Lady Erskine and Mr Sheridan were present, that ‘ a wife was only afin can~ 
ister tied to one’s tail;’ upon which Sheridan presented Lady Erskine with 
these Jines ;— y ; : 

Lord Erskine ,at woman presuming to rail 

Calls a wife a tin canister tied to one’s tail ; 

And fair Lady Anne, while the subject he carries on, 
Seems hurt at his lordship’s degrading comparison. 
But wherefore degrading ? Considered aright, 

A canister’s polished and useful, and bright ; 

And should dirt its original purity hide 

That’s the fault of the puppy to whose txil it is tied. 

Boruerinc a Barrister.—A gentleman in chambers, on receiving a bill 
of charges from his woman of all work, was puzzled by an item of eighteen- 

nce for, skewering the stars. The lady having been called in and cross- 
examined, the operation turned out to be, scouring the stairs |’ 


Twe Frencuman in Lonpon.—A French visitor to London very sagacious- 
ly remarked that he did not at all wonder at the spread of Conservative 
principles. ‘ For,’ said he, ‘ soon education must produce effect, and I observe 
ed all the young schools in the environs protess to be schools for prepare a- 
tory—not von | see for prepare a vig.’ 

An Erection Pwn.—At an election dinner lately, a voter said he had never 
received a bribe to the extent of a farthing ‘Ob, Smith, how ean you sa 
so ? observed another voter, ‘when I know Mr W. sentahare.’ ‘ Ay, that’s 
true enough ; but it was full of maggots.’ ‘ Well, then,’ was the rejoinder. 
‘if it were not bribery it was corruption,’ 

A Gnost IN 4 Quanpary.—A litle incident occurred at the theatre on 
Friday, during Miss Barnes’s performance of Hamlet.. The circumstance 
to which we refer took place in the scene between Hamlet and the Queen, 
where the Ghost (Mr. B. Henderson) having entered at one dvor, passed 
slowly across the stage to exit at the other, Hamlet exclaiming— 

Why look you there! look how it steals away !” 


The Ghost, which had been very well represented by Mr. Henderson, bad 
ssed the {voiligats with solemn tread, and most cadaverous visage, to with- 
in a yard or two of the dour by which he was to have silently disappeared, 
base * Angels and ministers of grace defend us !” 
there was no one prepared ready to open the same; an: the thought suddenly 
flashed through his mind that ic was fastened. Here was a quandary for a 
live ghost to be in! To vanish through the key-hole was not to be accomplish- 
ed by so substantial areality. To sink through the stage, though much to be 
desired in such a strait, was equally impossible. To hait, and take a turn to 
the lefi, exit a litue further back, as any other piece of humanity might have 
decided, would have been truly unghostly and ridiculous, “ Alas! poor 
ghosi !” whav’s to be done ? 
“ O’er his pale face there came a roseate hue,” 


and his ghostship exhibited unmistakeable signs of being in a mortal rage.— 
He approached nearer and nearer to the fatal door, and still no signs of its 
moving. He was within a couple of feet, and in very bitterness of spirit 
groaned forth, “ Open that curse door.” The door was as fast as ever—the 
scene was an exciting one, and of course everybody was looking—so gathering 
up his strength, and his right leg at the same time, the ghost turew his “ can- 
onized bones” body and all, against the wooden partition that was supposed to 
separate him from the shades below. Away flew bolis and bars, and with a 
horrid crash exit this traly “ troubled spirit ;” if not “ in a flash of fire,” as the 
song says, certainly with a rapidity and effect that made “ the people to very 
much admire.” Seriously, if she fastenings ofthe door had been a little strong- 
er, Mr. Henderson might have received a severe injury—Blackburn Stand 
ard 


We understand that the Cemetery will be opened in due form, several of 


the principal publishers intending to solemnize the occasion, by dining on the 
ground. Having dined very well upon the deceased, it is perhaps but conso- 
nant that they should dine in their place of tombs. ‘The chair has been ceded, 
by general consent, to Mr. Bentley ; he, perhaps, having been the greatest un- 


dertaker of volumes in the present day. Of the dinner, however, we shall 


give due notice; our immediate business is with the monuments. 


Mr. Rossrt Monroomsry has ordered a very fine monument of black 
marble—as a piece of last respect—for his Suan. 1t was his intention to en- 
shrine the names of Luther and Woman on the same stone ; but out of respect 
‘o the prejudices of Mr. Bentley—he is of course a Lite Governor of the Cem- 


eury -they will have a monument to themselves, 


the 
The 


reliet {"& the gloomy and imposing majesty ot ‘ Montgomery’s Satan.’ 


—= 
ARMY PROMOTIONS. 


War Office, Nop. 19, 1844.—6th Woot—Lieut. G. Finlay to be Capt. by pur. 
inlay ; T. 


v Brooke, who Nires; Ens, W. A. Stratton to be Lieut. by p. v, 
F. Puleston, Gent, io be Ens. by p. v. Siration. 


Sth—Capt. J. Lengiield to be Maj. by par. v. Kerr, h ires: Li 

‘ . by .. W yon, who retires; Lieut. 
E. Lavie to be Capi. by purchase, vice Longtield ; Ens J. H. BE. Robeck to 
Luvie; E. Loder, Gent., to be Ensign hy purchase, vice 


be Lieut. by pur. v. 
Robeck. 


32—Sir E. Poore, Batt.,to be Ensign by pur. vice Lawrie, aypointed to 


§2d Foot. 

63d4—Maj. R. Preston, frora h, 
who exchanges, receiving the afference ; Capt G. Green to be Maj. by por 
v. Preston, who retires; Lieut. R. 4, Seymour to : 
Ens. jJ.S Macaulay to be Lieut, b, 
Ens. by p. v. Macaulay. 

82d—kns. E. N. Elliott to be Lieut. sy 
Lawrie, from 32d Foot, to be Ens. v. Etiort, 

3d West india Regiment—J, A. 
Surgeeo, 





‘1. Grawt will commemorate the death of his Great Metropolis, Paris and 
ians, bis Impressions of Ireland, &c., on a simple red chimney -pot.— 
retending eharacter of this monumental record comes out in beautiful 


p- 12th Foot, to he Maj. v. P. P. Neville, 


be Capt. by pur. v. Green: 
p. v. Seymour; W. Hunt, Gent., to be 


pur. v. Yates, who retires; Ens. J, 


W. Tnompson, M. D., to be Assistant 


‘ UnatracueD.—To be Captains w: eut~J. Maguire, from 
Powell, from 81st Foot. 4 “ “ 

Hospira, Starr.—Assist Surg T. G. Tiaquair,M D from 55th Foot, to 
be Assist Surg to the ‘Forces, v Robinson, ‘prom; Assist Surg W Arden, 
from wo tay tobe Assist Surg to the Forces v J ‘Werdsworth, who retires 
upon Lalf pay. ° Fl ' ‘ 

Basver—Maj R Preston, 63d F to be Lieut Col in the Army. 

Iste or Wicut.—Isle of Wight Militia—F Worsley, Gent to be Lieut » 
Bassett, dec ; R. Jacobs, Gent to be Ens v Scott, promoted. 

War-Orrice, Nov. 22.—3d Drag Guards—Cornet R Croker to be Isieut 
by P v Forde, who retires; J W Thompson, Gent to be Cornet by pv 

roker. . 
15th Light Dragoons—Lieut J Surman to be Capt without pv Baird, dec; 
Cornet M E Hoare to be Lieut v Surman, Aug 13. 

Ist, or Grenadier Reg of Foot Gyards—W H B de Horsey, Gent to be Ens 
and Lieut by p v Oswald, promoted. 

21—Capt J E Ei Price, from 28th Fooi, to be Capt. v Stirling, whoex. Sept 
ret gent T L Leader, from 22d Foot, to be Lieut, v Ratcliffe, whoexchanges, 

ug 23. 

Bey Leslie, Gent., to be Ens, without purchase v Anderson, deceased, 

ov. 22, 

13th—Bt. Lieut. Col. C'T Van Swraubenzee,from 39th Foot, tobe Major, v 
Havelock, who ex. August 30. 

16th—-Lieut W A Kirk to be Paymaster, v Pierse, appointed toa Recruit- 
ing district, 
2lst—Second Lieut A E Tule, to be first Lieut, without p. v Edwards, dec. 
Aug 10; P Deare, Gent., to be Sec Lieut v Tuke. 
22d—Lieut T A Ratcliff, from 2d Foot, to te Lieutenant, v Leader, who 
exchanges. 

— H Massey, M.D. to be Assist. Surg. v. Donald, appointed to 31st 
vot, 

25th—Ensign W T Potts, from 57th Foot, to be Ensign v Clancy, who ex~ 
changes. 

28:h—Capt J Stirling from 2d Foot, to be Capt, v Pryce, who exchanges. 

_ 3ist—Asst Surg J Donald from the 24th Foot, tu be Asst Surg, v Jenkins, 
ceceased. 

Pe -T Stack, M.D. to be Assistant Surgeon v Murphy, appointed to 80th 
oot. 

+ ginal T Williamson to be Quartermaster, v O’Brien, de~ 
ceased. 

39i1h—Bt Lieut-Col H Havelock trom 13th Foot, to be Maj v Van Strau- 
benzee, who exchanges, August 30. 

57th—EnsJ Clancy from 25th Foot, to be Ensiga v Potts, who exchanges, 
August 22. 

78th—Lieut F Colegrave from 87th Foot, to be Lieut v Austen, who ex- 
changes. 

85h Lieut W W Maunsell to be Capt by p, v Bt-Maj St. Quintin, who 
retires; Ens W Williamson to be Lieut by p, v Maunsell; G. Warde, Gent., 
to be Eas by p, v Williamson. 

86:t—M S Todd, Gent, to be Asst-Surg, v Stewart, deceased. 

87th—Lieut J W Austin, from 78th Foot, to be Lieut, v Colegrave, who 
exchanges. 
94th—Lieut A Maclean to be Adj, v Waite, dec.; Ens H W B Cleveland 
to be Lieut without purchase, Sept 10; N B Walton, Gent, to be Ens v Cleve- 
land 
. _ Viret, Gent., to be Assistant-Surgeon v Blake, appointed to the 

ta fi. 
2d West India Regiment—Lieut LC W H Fitzgerald to be Capt by pur, v 
Jenkins, deceased ; Ens B W A Sleigh to be Lieut v FitzGerald, Nov 10; D. 
O’Brien, Gent, to be Ens v Sleigh, Nov. 22 
Srarr.—Lieut W A Courtenay, from half pay 39th Foot, to be Adj of a 
Recruiting District, vy Maguire, promoted. 
Hospitat Starr.—Asst.~Surg. E H Blake, M.D., from 98th Foot, to be 
Asst.-Surg. to the Forces, vy Apoth. O’ Hara, dec. 
War-Orrice, Nov. 29, 1844 —RI. Reg. ofHorse Guards—F. H. Vyse, 
Ge nt., to be Cornet, by p., v. Montgomery, who retires. 
Ist Dragoons—T. Wirgman, Gent., to be Cornet, by p., v. Macadam, who 
retires ; Cornet T. Wirgman, to be Adj., v, Noake, who resigns the Adju- 
tancy only. 
ist Fvuot—Assist.-Surg. C. F, Stephenson, M. D., from the 3d West India 
Reg., to be Assist.-Surg., v. M’Cartey, dec. 
3d—Surg. R. Stephenson, M.D., trom 18th Foot, to be Surgeon, v. Smith 
appointed to the 86th Foot ‘ 
49th—Bt. Lieut..Coi. A Fraser, from h.-p. Unatt., to be Major v. M’An- 
drew, who exchanges ; Capt. J. L. Dennis to be Major by p., v. Fraser, who 
retires ; Lieut. J. H. Daniell to be Capt. by p., v Dennis ; Bis. J. W. Arm- 
strong to be Lieut. by p., v. Daniell : G. Chichester, Gent., to be Ens. p., Vv. 
Armstrong. 
57th—Lieut. W. Tranter to be Capt. without p., v. Bainbridge dec ; Ens 
J. H.Chads to be Lieut. v. Tranter, May 12; Ens. R. A. Croker to be Lieut. 
v. Chads, whose promotion on 3d Oct., 1844, has been cancelled, Oct. 5. 
77th—Lieut. G. Carey, from 2nd West India Reg. to be Lieut. y. Colleton. 
who exchanges. . 
85.h—Surg. A. Smitn, M.D, from 3d Foot, to be Surg. v. Coghlan who re - 
tires upon haloes. 
2d West India Reg —Lieut. F. N. W. G. Colletor, from 77th Foot to be 
Lieut., vice Carey, who exchanges. 
3d West India Reg —F T. Woodman, M D,, to be Assistant Surg. v. Ste- 
phenson appointed to the Ist Foot. 
Barver.—Capt. G. Hutt, Bombay Artillery, to be Mag. in the Army in the 
East Indies, Sept. 21. 
Unattacngp —To be Majors without purchase—Bt. Maj. W. Can, from 
26th Foot ; Capt. Geo. Minter, from 28th Foot. 
To be Captain without p.— Lieut. F. J. Griffin, from 32d Foot. 
Hospitat Sravr.— Staff-Surg. of the First Class A. Sinclair, M. D., from 
half-pay, to be Statf-Surg. ofthe First Class, v. F. A. Macaun, M. D., who re- 
tires upon half pay. 
Meu —The names of the Cornet and Sub.-Lieut., appointed to 2d Reg. of 
Life Guards, on 23d July, 1844, are William Nevill, not Neville, as previously 
stated. 
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_PROSPECTUsS 
of the Agricultural edition of the Albion, to be conducted by J. S. Skinner, Esq. 


———— 


“In urdertaking to conduct, for the proprietor of the ALBion, a Department 
appropriated tc Agriculture and Horticulture, the undersigned begs it may 
be believed th..t he enters upon the task with a full sense of the responsibility 
it imposes. Though he may not bring to its performance all the skill and 
various knowledge which may be requisite to the highest degree of success, 
he does not hesitate to promise an example of that industry which it will be 
his duty to inculcate ; animated as he is by the same, and even more zeal in 
the cause of agricultural improvement than that which prompted him, more 
than a quarter of a century ago, to establish the first periodical dedicated to 
American Husbandry. Friends of the Plough! what a change has “ come 
o’er the spirit of our dream” since that epoch! Not only was that doubtful 
experiment crowned with success, but many other and abler journals have 
been annually coming into existence all over the country, begetting an appe- 
tite for disquisitions on every branch of rural industry, which, far from being 
satisfied with abundant supplies, seems to increase by what it feeds upon, 
until, happily, it has come to pass that those who are destined to earn their 
livelihood by tilling the soil, now more and more regard their pursuit, as one 
which demands, not only a close observation of field practice, and of actual 
results, but an active exercise f the mind, to the end that by a better knowledge 
of all the principles involved, and all the agencies by which they are pro- 
duced, these results may be controlled and modified. With these views it will 
be equally the duty and the pleasure of the undersigned to encourage, and yet 
more widely diffuse, the sentiment that Agriculture and Horticulture are in 
truth connected, as well in theory as in practice, with various interesting 
studies; and that in proportion as we advance in 1 knowledge of all the 
sciences akin to those pursuits, laws of nature hitherto unthought of, will be 
revealed, and new vbjects, infinitely variegated and interesting, be disclosed, 
over which the mere practical man passes, without perception, or relish; just 
as the blind man in the country, so much to be commiserated, is insensible to 
the glories of our autumnal scenery, and all the varied beauties of creation 
Such is the melancholy contrast between the unenlightened and the cultivate. 
agriculturist ! 

“ But, while it is intended that thecommentaries and reflections of the Editor 
and his extracts adapted to our countrv, to be taken chiefly from the most re- 
cent European works and journals, shall be of a nature to promote habits of 
intellectual investigation, the paramount aim will be to make known to the 
reader, such new and practically useful discoveries, as, when availed of, shall 
augment the product of all capiial, in any form employed, in any branch of 
rural industry. Ina word and without further preface, it is designed to distil 
the spirit from the mass o! foreign journals, and with it so sprinkle and ree 
fresh our fields and gardens, as to ensure for all their products a more vigoreus 
growth, and more fruitful bearing. 

“The arrangement for an Agricultural Department in the 4Wion newspaper, 
caDnot affect injuriously, the interests of any of the many agricultural pub 
lieations now circulaied in America.—The Ediver would decline any and all 





Adjuiam 6f;a Recruiting district; Lieut. F. Lucgs, from 6th Poot; Lieut, J..| | 


r, ; 
Connexions that noight thus’encroach on the patronage justly due to bis co 
abourers, in the wide field of agricultural Sadbewemane.. / t 

* The Aasion circulates not merely among alarge circle of American friends, 
but also among the natives of Great Britsin—in Europe, as well as in the 
United States; and asa country can in no way be better ktiown than by its 
agriculture, it is conceived that much good may be effected by familiarising 
foreign readers with the condition of Agriculture in America; lurnishing lacis 
showing how and where the foreigner may best promote his own weliare, and 
advance the interests of his adopted couniry, when ‘* settling” with his family, 
either in the hew or the old States of the American confederacy. So far ffom 
desiring to tench upon the well deserved pauonage of the regular agricultural 
journals, it is repeated, the Editor is well persuaded that the interest awaken. 
ed by the agricultural articles of the “ Albion,” widely read as those articks 
will be over a large part of the world, will contribute considera y towards 
turning attention to the American agricultural journals, aé the best source of 
practical and exact intormation conceming the condition and prospects of 
a industrial interests and capacities of the people and the soil of the United 

ates, 

“‘ There is No possession of which the undersigned is more proud thanof 
the esteem with which he flatters himselfhe has been honour , With a good 
deal of uniformity, by the conductors of the agricultural and of the general 
press of the country ; and he takes the occasion to renew to them, of all pa. 
ties, the assurance that there can be no degree of inclination to kind officer 
on their part, that he does not fully and earnestly reciprocate, —Finally, \s, 
gratify an inborn propensity, and to employ the few hours of leisure in’somo 
hope of being useful that might otherwise be whiled away in frivoluusamtsee 
meant, he seeks only to enter and take the hindmost row in the field, content. 
though he should only glean what may be scattered in a profuse harvest, by 
more stalwart reapers, in a manly contest for the lead. 

“J, 8. SKINNER.” 

To make up this edition of the paper, a part of the less important matter 
will be omitted ; but the paper will be byno means deprived of those valuable 
compe on general subjects, vor ofthe elegant literature which has ever given 
itcelebrity. 

‘The terms will be six dollars per annum; but a remittance of five dollars 
will ensure the receipt of the paper forten months. —_ Postmasters are author- 
me by law to trank a letter containing a remittance to a Newspaper pube 

isher, 

The new arrangement will take eflect with the first number issued in the 
ensuing year, and persons desirous of subscribing for it, or of substituting the 
Agricultural for the present edition, are respectfully requested to make known 
their wishes @s soon as convenient. 

Ot course the original and general edition of the Albion will remain un~ 
changed, and will go onas usual, conducted in the same way, and by the same 
editor as heretofore. Address Editor of the Albion, New York. 


PARK THEATRE. 

Monday—Mr.Chippendale’s Benefi—Laugh When You Can—Murderin 
the First Degree, and Christmas Carols. 

Tuesday—Ticket Night--The Busy Body, Murder in the First Degree, 
and Christmas Carols. 

Wednesday, New Year's Day—The drama of A usterlitz, and a vatiely of 
entertainments. 

Thursday—A_ favourite Comedy and Austerlitz. 

Friday—Miss Cohen’s Benefit. 

Saturday—T he Care tor the Heart Ache and Austerlitz, 

=a ST. GEORGE'S SOCIETY OF NEW YORK. 

pur Committee of Management of the Concert given at the Tabernacle, Brondway, op 





——. 





Thursday the 19th instant, ia aid of the Catrtable Fivads of this Soviety, desite to pre. 
sent their most sincere chanks to the fullowiug eminent Professors and Artists who #0 kindly 
gave their gratuitous assistance on that occasion, viz ; 


_To the distinguished Violinist Ole Bullwho so frankly anil liberally gave his valuable ser. 
vices, in remembrance, as he so honourably expressed it, Of tho ‘ numerous kindaesses’ expe. 
nenced by him ia England ; 

_ To the able and zealous Conductor: of the Concert, Me. George Lodor, to whose great and 
—— exertions is materially owing the general good e Fect with which the Coicert vas 
produced ; 

To those eminent and approve! artists, Madame Otto, Miss Taylor, Signor De Begnis, and 
Mr. W. F. Brough, vocalists; and Miss E.Sloman, Miss Josephine iramson, Mr. Chubb, and 
Mr John A. Kyle, principal Instrumeatulists, who Contributed so greatly to the pleasure of the 
evening's entertainment; and 

To Messts Marks, Tyte, Woolf, G. Bristow, Otto, Easign, Godoni, Goodwin, Derwort, John- 
son, Musgriff, Saroni, D Walker, Pirsson, Monzani, ©. Dodworth, Bristow, Kyle, Sen, Reiff, 
Nidds, Trosji, Timm, Plain, Scherpf, H. Dodworth, R. Willis, and T. Dodworth, for their 
prompt, effective, and gratuitous performanee in the Orchestral department, 

Whilst tendering these earnest thanks,the Committee believe they cannot afford 4 gteater 
gratification to the Artists and the audience than by stating that the result of the Concert hag 
been a substantial assistance to Funds which are strictly devoted to the holy cause of Charity, 

By order of the Committee. WM. FACKSON, Sec'yprotem, abit 


LOGICAL AND MUSICAL ELOCUTION. 
MR. GEORGE VANDENHOFF 
AS Removed his rooms to No. 417 Houston-street, where he gives private \strictions 
as usual, in Elocution and Action; and for the accommodation of Gentlemen who can¥ 
not attend him in the Morning, he is now furning EWE NING CLASSES, to commence 34 
January, on terms proportioned to the number in each class. The book is now at the reoms 
for the entry of names, and will be closed after Thursday next. 

LADIES CLASSES—REFERENCES—Mr. Vanderhot® also attends Ladies Classes 
and is permitted to refer to MRS. LAWRENCE, Stuy wesant Place, at whose Academy he 
has two classes ; and also to several private ladies Of the highest respectability, at whose 
houses he attends weekly re-unions. 








Carlton House, Dec 26th, 1844. able 
J.T PEE LE, 
PORTRAIT PAINTER, 
91 CanaL-STRBET. abdec21 


ALBION LIFE INSLRANCE COMPANY,LONDON, 
Instituted in 1805—Empowered by Act of Parliament, 
DIRECTORS. 
Matthew Harrison, Esq, Chairman, John Hampden Gledstanes, Esq, De. 
Thomas Starling Benson, Esq, (puty Chairman, 
James Whatman Posanquet, Esq, Sam’! H Teush Herker, Esq, 
Frederick Burmester, £sq, Ambrose a yh Esq, 
John Coningham, Esq, Charles Russell, Esq, M.P, 
Fred’k Dawes Danvers, Esq, Keunarda Smith, Esq, 
Daniel Richard Warrington, Esq. 
Bankers—the Bank of England. 
— (patd-up] One Million Sterling, or $5,000,000, and the Stockholders Respon 
sible. 


Bonus of Eighty per cent, or 4-5ths of the profits, returned to the Policy-holder 
every three years, at compound interest, without any reduction or reservation what - 
ever, either in Cash or applied in augmentation of the sum insured, or inreduction of 
the annual premiums, at the option of the Policy holder. 

The first division of Profits in 1849, and every 3 years afterwards. The Subscribers 
having been appointed agents for theabove Company, are ready to receive proposals 
tor Life Insurance, und to grant Annuities, and beg leave to invite examination of the 
—_ advantages offered by the ALBiun Office, consisting vf perfect secunly, arising 

rom a large paid up Capital, totally ndependent of the Preminm Fund, aid of the 
large triennial distribution of Profiis amor g the Life Policy holders 

All persons. theretore, desirous of securing @ provision for their families beyond con= 
tingency, will find it their iaterest to do business with this office. 

JOSEPH FOWLER, | 
R. 8. BUCHANAN, § 
No 57 Wall-street New York. December 2Ist, 1844. 


FRESid SALMON IN CANISTERS. 
HIS article, so well-known in Europe, preserved fresh for any length of tine in air 
excluded canisters, is nuw afforded at a price pot much exceeding thatof freste 
Salmon in its season, and may be oblamed by re? ail of Bininger & Co., and Van Bera— 
schoten & Co., of 5 Broadway, und by the case of Winslow & Vo., 24 wae 
abdec 
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THE CELEBRATED BOEHM FLUTE, 
Adopted at the Paris Conservatoire Royal and the London Royal 
Academy ct Music, 

l ei PHILIP ERNST would respectfully announce that the greatsuccess 

of the above new Flute having induced him to study it, he is now fully prepared 
lo give lessons on it. He wouldinvite amateurs tu cull at his music 10018, 395 Broad 
way, where he will be happy tojetthem hear it, and explain to them ihe peculiar & - 
ties of the invention, whichis remarkabie for the excellence of its tone, andits great 
perfection of tune. ; ; 

N.B. Mr. Ernst sti!l coutinues as usual to give instructions on the ordinary Flute 

and Guitar, at 395 Broadway. near Walker street. abdecl@ 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANSE 


SOCIETY OF LONDON, % CORNHILL.— Empowered by Act of Parliament, 
z_ —- MU ogy ye tage 
rofessor GRAVES, A.M.F.R.S., 
Professor WHEATSTONE, FR. S., § Auditors. 
J. ELLIOTTSTONE,M.D.F.R. S., Physician. 
W.S.RB. WOOLHOUSE, Esq, F. R. A. S., Actuary. 
GLYNN, HALLIFAX, MILLS & CO., Bankers. 
SUTTON, EUENS,OMMANNEY & PRUDENCE, Solicitors. 

General Agent tor the United States of America, J. LEANDER STARR, Ofice No 

2Wall street, New York. ; ' 

Physicians to the Society (Medical Examiners), AEEXANDER E. HOSACK, M.)., 
101 Franklin street, J. KEARNY RODGERS, M.D., 110 Bleeker street. 
oor Institution, founded on the mutual ane joint stock principle, embraces all the 

recent improvements in the science of Life Insurance. 

Proposals from persons residing in this city, and throughout the State of New 
York, whether for whole term of life (with Or without * profits’) or for alimied period, 
will be received at the office of the subscriber (No. 62 Wail street), where the samme 
will at once, without primary reference to London, be accepted if the risk be eligible- 

The Bonus (or profits to policy holders of five years standing), declared at the Last 
annual meeting in May, 1814, was as follows : ; 

60 per cent on the annual premilms, as a reversionary addition to the polity—18 2-3 
per cent payable in present Cash—or, on the average, 2 per cent in permanent annw al 
reduction of future p-emiums—at the option of the assured 

Pamphlets containing the last Annual Report, the Society’s rates, éc., toget her 
with blank forms, and the fullestinformation may be obtained upon application. 

Blank form s of all kinds furnished free of chaarge. : 

J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent, Resident in New York - 








62 Wa!l street, Nov. 19th, 1944. abnov30 
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